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PKEFACE 

In the. previous Introduction to Latin Elegiacs, drawn 
up three years ago, I had chiefly in view the require- 
ments of learners in :iny own class at St. Paul's. The 
present little work has been prepared with an eye to 
what such boys would be likely to require, when enter- 
ing on the work of a higher form. My horizon has 
thus been a very limited one ; and the oi^y compensat- 
ing advantage that can be looked for, is some reasonable 
familiarity >nth what, lies within it. Whether, on this 
account, th^ book may be $uch as to prove serviceable 
to others, I do not hazard any opinion. 

While reading — often with the liveliest admiration 
^^— the imitations of ancient poets by modern classical 
scholars, I h^ve been increasiagly struck with what 
seems to me a defect, pervading the work of all but 
the finished masters of the art, — tx defect, not in the 
executibn, but in the materials used. It is said to 
l^ave been the judgment of Poison uf^on certain Pro- 
IvMones, that they contained "plenty, of Horace and 
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Virgil, but nothing Horatian and nothing Virgilian." 
If I might presume to adaj^i this censure to the 
changed circumstances of our later time, I would say 
that with plenty of the Horatian and Virgilian spirit, 
there is too little of Horace and too little of Virgil. 
There is, at leaati'— and this is the more correct way 
of stating the matter — a not infrequent admixture 
of baser materials. 

To confine myself to the subject specially in hand, 
Latin lyrics. If we remember the great sobriety of 
judgment Horace himself showed in introducing fresh 
words into his language. 

In 'Verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis, — 

skilful, indeed, to the last degree, in giving some new 
turn or shade of meaning to an existing word or 
phrase, but chary of devising new ones, — it is strange 
to see his modern imitators so venturesome. Without 
going so far as to say, that no Latin ode should go be- 
yond the vocabulary of Horace, or no Latin elegiac 
beyond that of Ovid, it may be safely maintained that 
anything heterogeneous in such work is a blemish. 
Every term used, so far as possible, should be of con- 
temporary style and character. To use Waltz's illus- 
tration from Horace himself, it should be, " signatum 
praesente nota." If, for example, we find freely 
admitted into modern Latin lyrics what are essentially 
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prose words, or poetical compounds of a later date, or 
diminutive forms, we are justified in sajdng that, no 
matter how great the constructive skill, there are flaws 
in the materials. 

A few specimens will best show what I mean. 
They are aU taken from a collection of Latin lyrics, 
justly held in the highest esteem for the excellent 
work it contains, and one which, while fully conscious 
of my own temerity, I single out on that very account 
A gleaning by no means thorough has brought away 
from it the following : — Oaelitus, stirjpitus, praedocuity 
proeliatos, pronuntiavi, perlnstrans, pervM, transvehi, 
transigituTyjactitaty admurmurantemy praecaveanty rep^d- 
Ivlaoity ingenitae, occidentalis, parasiticaey scrobs and deses 
(as nominatives), carUas, tarditas. In one short piece 
alone are : perpete, exoletis, resardurUur, 

It is proverbially hard to prove a negative ; but I 
think none of these is used by an Augustan poet. 
^5hey_araj4nctly^prosewords ; their use by the comic ^^ ^^. , 
poets, in some instances, not affecting that character, s^ ^^^. ^^ 
If we could suppose an educated Roman of Horace's ^^ K' V 
age reading an ode with such words in it, as the pro- '^r'^ ^J 
duction of the poet of Venusia, the effect on his mind 
would surely have been akin to what is now produced 
by a peculiar species of American himiour — enjoyable 
enough in its way — which turns on the introduction 
into poetry of words the most unpoetical. Such a 
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result would be far indeed from what the writers 
intended. 

The second qlass o| words referred to is hardly less 
numerous. I mean that of compounds, and others,; 
chiefly affected by the late poets. Stelligeri, mtUti- 
^tcs and pmniger all come together in one short ode, 
and are all, I believe, of the silver age. " Other like 
creatures of the twilight, whether ante- or post-classical, . 
are terricolae, flavicomo, illicum, and praelibare, Thc; 
list might be congiderably extended, if we added 
Lucretian words like sv/raum, or Gatullian experiments 
like imaginosa. 

Nor is the license less observable in the use of 
diminiitives. Misled, apparently, by the influence of 
Catullus, or tempted by a seeming prettiness in har- 
mony with modei^ taste, composers have had free 
recourse to a class of words that Horace appears to 
have deliberately avoided. The only diminutive he' is 
shown to have coined for his Odes (if it was not 
already a technical term in use) is parmvla. In his 
Satires and Epistles, which is quite a different matter, 
he has four or five more of his own invention. But in 
his imitators how great is the contrast I Ocelltts recurs 
incessantly. So does rivolus, Gremellos, leetulo, floscvZi, 
paullulum, tenelltUam, pyMltday quantula (after Juvenal), 
av/reola, and the like, are members of the same interest- 
ing family, 
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I- say nothing here of purely metrical licenses, such 
as the frequent leaving of a hiatus between the end of 
one line and the beginning of the next. This will be 
noticed more fully in the Introduction. If the remarks 
just made are warranted by the facts, they are enough 
to show the need of greater strictness in our imitations 
bf Latin lyrics.^ 

The task of pointing.^out defects, real or supposed, 
is at best a thankless one, and exposes the adventurous 
person attempting it to many a crushing retort. 
Owning the force of these at once by anticipation, I 
will pass to the pleasanter duty of thanking those who 
have assisted me in my work. 

To one indomitable scholar, whom more than two 
generations of students in this country have looked up 
to as a guide, I am allowed to acknowledge my long 
debt of gratitude in a dedication. To Lord Tennyson 
and to Mr. Swinburne my best acknowledgments are 
due for leave to make use of the short poems numbered 
XXXIX. and LII. respectively. Professor Nettleship 
has obliged me by the gift of two pieces of translation 
from his pen. Mrs. Shilleto has again kindly permitted 
me to insert a few copies of verse, the work of my former 
honoured tutor. When will a selection from his com- 

^ I may perhaps be allowed to say that two Assistant-masters of 
Eton, Mr. "Wintle and Mr. Ainger, have in preparation a poetical Latin 
Dictionary, which will make it easier, in future, to discriminate the 
usage of words. 
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position — his Greek composition more especially — be 
given to the world ? To four friends in particular my 
thanks are due, for help most generously afforded :— the 
Eev. C. Stanwell, formerly Fellow of St. John's; the 
Eev. Jackson Mason, Vicar of Settle ; and Professors 
(now emeriti) James G. Lonsdale and F. A. Paley. In 
the companion book of Latin Eenderings will be found 
a specific list of contributions. 



St. Paul's School, 
September 1888. 
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INTRODUCTION 



§ 1. Ehythm and Metre 

Rhythm is a term which can be applied to any movements 
recurring at regular intervals, as the ticking of a clock, the 
tramp of soldiers marching, the cantering of a horse. Such 
movements, as well as the sounds produced by them, are 
said to be rhythmical. If words are so grouped together 
as to produce similar effects, they are said to be in metre. 
The term metrical has, therefore, the same relation to 
language that rhythmical has to inarticulate sounds. 

To understand the laws of metre, and the technical 
words employed, we can use no better illustration than 
that of dancing, especially such dancing as is described in 
Homer (R xviii 567 sqq.), where one, standing in the 
midst, sings a song to the accompaniment of his lyre, while 
youths and maidens dance round him, joining in the song.^ 
The same time must have been kept in the song, as in the 
accompaniment on the lyre, and in the dance. In what^ 

^ For this illustration, and some remarks which follow, I am 
indebted to the Leitfadm in der Kh/ythmik und Metrik der Classischen 
SpracheUf of Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, 1869, pp. 19 sqq, 
£ b 
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ever way, accordingly, we suppose the time to have been 
marked for the one, the other must have been susceptible of 
the same marks or divisions. 

Now when a number of persons are keeping step to- 
gether, either in marching or dancing, it is observed that 
the foot first raised from the ground is planted semewhat 
more firmly, or heavily, than the other. If recruits are 
being drilled in marching, to the call of " left, right ! left, 
right ! " we may notice the initial pause or balance on the 
right foot, followed by the decided planting of the left, 
which "marks the time." In like manner, in dancing, 
whichever foot leads ofif, we shall observe the momentary 
pause on the other, while that is uplifted, followed by its 
more marked and decided planting on the ground. If the 
dancers, as in Homer's Liniis, or in a Greek chorus, are to 
sing as well, there must be a corresponding stress of the 
voice, recurring at fixed intervals, in time with the more 
distinctly-marked tread of the feet. Hence it has come 
about that terms strictly applicable to marching or dancing 
have been used to distinguish metre. The planting of the 
foot with a firm, well-msffked tread, was called thesis. Its 
raising, while the less distinctly-marked tread was made by the 
other, was called arsis. And these terms have been applied 
(by modem writers, however, in just the converse sense) 
to the alternations of stress and lightness in metrical feet. 
In fact, the very term foot, used to designate the component 
parts of a metre, bears witness to the close connection once 
existing between the song and the dance. 

The learner will find it a useful exercise to recite aloud, 
or sing to any suitable air, passages in well-marked metre 
like the following ; and try to hear mentally, at the same 
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time, the sound of feet marching or dancing to the tune. 
If he can be his own choreuks^ so much the better.^ 

/a 3 ^ 

** Rally round the flaft boys, 

Give it to tiie breezy {, 
That's the banner t^e love 

On the l&d and seas. 
Let our colours fly, boys. 

Guard them day and night ! 
For victory is liberty, 

And God will bless the right." 

** Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough." 

** We sigh for our country, we mourn for our dead ; 
For them now our last drop of blood we will shed : 
Our cause is the right one, our foe's in the wrong, 
Then gladly we'll sing as we're marching along." 

In the first of these extracts, the ear will catch four 
beats or icHses in each of the longer lines, and three in 
each of the other. Moreover, the first and third beats are 
stronger and more marked than the second and fourth. If 
we imagine soldiers starting to march to the sound of these 
lines, sung to a musical accompaniment, the first, or strong 
step, made with the left foot, will coincide with the first 
syllable in "Rally"; the second, or less strongly-marked 
one, with the right, will coincide with " round," and so on. 

^ " "With regard to the strictly lyrical parts of poetry ... I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the only proper way to obtain a full per- 
ception of their rhythmical beauty is to sing or chant them to any 
extemporised melody; which would be much more readily done 
were not music so unworthily neglected in our higher schools." — 
Professor Blackie, On the Pronunciation of Gfreek, 1852, p. 64. The 
defect Professor Blackie complains of has been largely supplied since 
he wrote. 
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In the seventh line, an initial syllable, " for," precedes the 
strong beat on the first syllable of " victory." This answers 
to the anacrusis before spoken of, and represents the pause 
or lighter tread on the right foot, before the more distinctly- 
marked tread of the left. It will be noticed that such a 
light syllable has really to be allowed for, in the time, at 
the end of each of the shorter lines. Otherwise the strong 
beat would come twice in succession. The second line, for 
instance, is timed as if it really were: "Give it to the 
breezes." In music, the place of the syllable thus allowed 
for would be denoted by a rest of the proper duration. 

Comparing the second and third extracts, we observe 
that they differ only in the fact that the initial syllable, 
or anacrusis^ is present in the latter, absent in the former. 
If the first line of the couplet from the Tempest began with 
"Oh," the metre would be the same in both. Being in 
triple time, these lines could be sung to certain kinds of 
dance music. The first syllable in " merrily " would answer 
to the strong tread of the left foot stepping out, followed 
by two lighter steps of the right and left alternately : the 
syllables of the second " merrily " would answer to a like 
succession of movements, beginning with the right foot^ 
and so on. To make the metre of the words correspond 
exactly to the movement of the feet, it is obvious that two 
short syllables must be supplied, or equivalent time allowed 
for them, at the end of each line. 

This illustration may help to make clearer what is meanly 
by metrical ictus, or stress, and also by the terms thesis and 
an-sisy as rightly employed by the old Greek musicians. 

At this point comes in the difficulty, how to reconcile 
the claims of the ictus with those of accent and quantity. This 
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may be partly cleared up by observing that we do not now 
use the word accent in the classical sense. In modem 
parlance, accerU is much the same as stress or emphasis. If 
we say that the first syllable of honest bears the accent, we 
merely mean that we lay a greater stress on that syllable in 
pronouncing it. We do not mean that it is uttered at a 
higher pitch, or takes a longer time to articulate, than the 
second. But the derivation of the word accent (ad, camtus) 
shows that it originally had reference to singing. Accentual 
marks were called in Greek prosodiae, with the same mean- 
ing. We lose sight of the fact that in our ordinary speech 
the syllables of words are enunciated, not only with varying 
degrees of force, but in higher or lower tones. Sometimes, 
perhaps generally, the higher pitch will coincide with the 
greater stress, but this is by no means always the case. 
Listen to a Frenchman, saying, in answer to a question, 
"pas un mof The second syllable will always be (at 
least, in my experience) both higher in pitch and more 
emphasised than the others. But listen to the question, 
in English, "is it credible f The first syllable of 
"credible," will be lower in pitch, though at the same time 
more emphasised, than the rest. An English child, calling 
out " Hemy !" would probably sing the notes F and 0; 
while a German child, crying "Heinrich" would reverse 
the scale. Yet both woidd emphasise the first syllable. 
More examples are needless to show that accent, in the 
proper sense, and ictus, or stress, can exist in the same word 
independently of each other. The same holds good with 
respect to quantity, — the length of time taken in enunciating 
a syllable, or during which a vowel sound is prolonged. 
Take for instance the word entrance. It cannot be said 
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that the duration of the second syllable in point of time is 
less than that of the first, which bears the accent. The 
word " Westminster " is pronounced with the accent (in its 
modem sense of idtiSj or stress) sometimes on the firsts some- 
times on the second. If, as may be sometimes heard at a 
railway station, it is pronounced with the stress on the 
first, with a slight elevation of voice on the second, and 
with all three syllables equal in point of duration, we have 
a good example of idv^, accent, and quantity all coexisting 
independently in one word 

The difficulty, however, is not yet cleared up, how far, in 
singing, or metrical composition, accent (in its proper sense) 
yielded to icttLS, or became identified with it. In Latin 
there are no accentual marks to guide us. The main rules 
of accentuation for that language are very simple. Subject 
to some few exceptions, which need not here be noticed, 
every dissyllable has the accent on its penult, inde- 
pendently of the quantity of either syllable, and every 
word of three or more syllables has the accent on the 
penult, if it be long ; on the antepenult^ if it be short. 
Originally the accents were three, as in Greek ; the acute, 
as in b&nos, ddminoSj and the circumflex, as in verberdre. 
The grave accent was understood on all syllables not bear- 
ing either of thesa But by the end of the twelfth century 
the distinction between the acute and circumflex accent 
ceased to be recognised;^ so that practically we have only 
one accent, the acute, to consider in Latin words. That 
the accented syllable also bore the idus; or, in other words, 

1 TraiU el^mentaire cPaccenttuUion Latine^ par I'AbW Viot, 1888, 
p. 8. See also King and Cookson's Sounds and Inflexions, 1888, 
p. 284. 
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that a syllable in Latin was ac<^entuated in the modem 
sense; seems to have been the case in many instances.^ 
But if the two things, accent and ictus, are to be con- 
sidered as always identical in Latin, I am at a loss how 
to explain the circumstance, that the metrical ictus by no 
means always coincides with the verbal accent. "The 
ancients," in fact, as is observed by one well entitled to 
speak on such a subject, "made it a special point that 
their verses should not scan themselves" — in other words, 
that idm and accent should not coincide — "and every 
form of line which did so they held bad on that account." * 
Such a fourth line of an alcaic, for instance, as frangere 
corpora nesdt aevurriy though correct as far as the scansion 
goes, would be intolerable. 

Whatever be the solution of the difficulty about the 
non - accordance of the metrical and verbal ictvs (sup- 
posing that accent in Latin words implied stress, and not 
elevation of voice only), the learner should carefully 
notice where a Eoman poet requires them to agree. 
Thus in the Pherecratian line of Horace, nigris aequora 
verUis, the first syllable must always be accented. In 
quadrisyllables like interfusa, insignemque, which Horace 
admits, there is a secondary accent on the first, as well as 
the stronger on the third. Hence such a line as ridebant 
jmeriles would be inadmissible, from the accent coming on 
the second syllable. 

^ This is assumed in the derivations of optumus, surgere, etc., in 
King and Cookson(i6.) The Abbe Viot also speaks of **la force et 
r^levation de la voiz sor les syllabes accentuees," as if they were one 
and the same thing. 

- Literary Bemains of Charles Stuart Calverleyt 1885, p. 174. 
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§ 2. The Lyrical Metres of Horace 

Bearing in mind that lyrical odes, or carmiim (as Horace 
himself calls them) are properly odes to be sung to the 
accompaniment of a lyre, we proceed to examine the 
metres which he used in the composition of his pieces. In 
an elementary treatise like the present, it will be impossible 
to follow him through the whole of his wide range. 
Little else will accordingly be studied than the Sa^kiCy 
the Alcaic, and the several varieties of the Asdqnad metre ; 
being^Eose which Horace himself adopted mo^requently. 

It will be found of service, at the outset^ to notice the 
chronological order of the Books of the Odes, as we may 
thus learn how the poet's taste altered as time went on, 
and what we may suppose him to have preferred, as bear- 
ing the sanction of his riper judgment. 

Without entering into any minute discussion of contro- 
verted questions, it may be said that Horace did not begin 
his Odes till he had finished the two books of Satires and 
the Epodes. The earliest ode that can be certainly dated 
is i. 37, written on the death of Cleopatra in the autumn 
of B.a 30.^ The latest ode in point of time in the first 
three Books is thought to be i 12, referring to the death of 
Marcellus in the autumn of B.C. 23. Eegarding the first 
three Books, then, as a whole, we may say that its contents 
were written at various times between B.C. 30 and B.C. 23 
(between the years 35 and 42 of the poet's own life), and 
published soon after the latter date. An interval of some 

* See Hirschfelder's edition of Orelli*a Horace, 1885, i. p. xxxviii, 
and Wickham's Horace^ 1877, p. 2. 
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length intervened before the publication of the fourth 
Book. The sixth Ode in it, and the Carmen Saecfuiare must 
be assigned to B.C. 17; while several Odes refer to the return 
of Augustus in b.c. 13. We may conclude, therefore, that 
the fourth Book was not published till at least ten years 
after the first three, and that its composition occupied the 
years 48-52 of his own life. Horace died B.C. 8, when he 
had nearly completed his fifty-seventh year. 

It will thus be seen that there is a difference in the 
weight of authority to be assigned to quotations from 
Horace, according to the period at which they were written. 
When appealed to as standards of correctness, or elegance, 
it is not only insufficient to allege a passage from the 
Epodes, for example, as authority in an imitation of the 
Odes ; but what is allowed in the later books of the Odes 
must be discriminated from what is allowed in the earlier 
ones. The Epodes,^ or iarnbi, as Horace calls them, invec- 
tives after the style of Archilochus, naturally go with his 
other early compositions, the Satires. They occupy some- 
what the same place in his literary career as the English 
Bards and Scotch Beviewers holds in that of Lord Byron. 
The Odes must be the only pattern of style and diction for 
professed imitations of Horace's lyrical poems ; and they 
must be so, to some degree, with an ascending value accord- 
ing to the sequence of the Books. If in the Fourth Book 
and the Carmen Saeculare we find an increasing preference 
of the caesura after the sixth syllable in the Sapphic verse, 
we shall think less of the imitations of Statins (Silv. iv. 7) 
and Prudentius, where the oeesura after the fifth is observed 

^ For the meaning of the term Epode, see Wickhanh as above, ^ 

•'V ' ^ * J 
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without any variation. We shall also be more jealous of 
admitting a short syllable at the beginning of an Alcaic 
line, when we remark that there is not a single instance of 
it in the Fourth Book. Further details under this head 
may, however, be best reserved for the discussion of the 
metres one by one. 

§ 3. Sapphic Metre ^ 

The Sapphic, Alcaic and Asclepiad metres, which in- 
clude among them the great majority of all composed by 
Horace, are known by the general name of logacedic, because 
the iniermixture of trochees and dactyls, of which they 
consist, was supposed to give them a character intermediate 
between the restrained flow of ordinary speech (logos) and 
the freer tide of song {(wide). There is this external pecu- 
liarity common to them all, that, with one exception, the 
number of lines in each ode is a multiple of four. Hence 
Meineke, and most scholars after him, would arrange all the 
Odes of Horace in strophes^ or stanzas, of four lines each, 
and would reduce the solitary offender (iv. 8) at all costs to 
subjection. 2 The learner, at any rate, must be careful so 
to arrange his rendering of a passage into lyrics, as to pro- 
duce an exact number of four-line stanzas. 

^ For many remarks in this and the following sections I am indebted 
to Riemann's French translation of the MHres lyriques d' Horace par 
H. Schiller, 1883 ; Lncian Miiller*s Metrik der Griechen und Romer^ 
1885 ; the same writer's Prolegomena to the Teubner Horace^ 1887 ; 
Waltz's Des FaricUions de la Langue etdela M^trique d^ Horace^ 1881 ; 
Tate's HoTotius Reatitvius; and Verrall's Studies , . , in (he Odes of 
fforace, 1884. \ j 

^ Hirschfelder leaves it as it is.^ 
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In beginning with the Sapphic metre, I am following 
the usual practice in English schools, though I do not my- 
self think it so easy to write as some forms of the Ascle- 
piad. The name is derived from the poetess of Lesbos 
(circ. B.C. 600). Her splendid ode to Aphrodite, and some 
fragments, suffice to show the construction of the metre in 
her hands, and, by comparison, the changes made in it by 
Horace. The chief points which distinguish the Greek 
Sapphic are these three : — (1) A free use of the trochee as 
the second foot ; (2) a greater variety in the csesura ; (3) a 
union of the third and fourth lines (as they were afterwards 
regarded) in one. In the few Sapphic lines of Catullus 
which remain, we see this freedom but little curtailed : — 

" Gallicmn Rhenum horribilem insulam ulti- 
mosque Britannos.'* 

** Qui sedens aduersus identidem te 

Spectat et audit." 

"Otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est." 

Horace put a strict restraint on this variety, though relax- 
ing somewhat in his later compositions. For the optional 
trochee in the second foot he invariably substituted a spon- 
dee. Of the various caesuras, he admitted only two : that 
at the end of the fifth svllable, as in 

Serus in caelum | redeas, diuque (A. ) 

and that at the end of the sixth, as in 

Mercuri, facunde | nepos Atlantis. (B.) 

And, lastly, he went beyond CatuUus in disconnecting the 
latter part of the long third line from the rest, so as to 
justify the view afterwards taken of it as a separate fourth 
line. 
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With regard to the caesura, it must be observed that 
while the form marked (A) is far commoner in Horace than 
(B), 667 lines out of 616 having the former,^ and only 48 
the latter ; yet of these 48 a great majority are found in 
the later odes. The first and second books have only 7 
between them ; the third not a single example ; while the 
fourth book has 22, and the Carmen Saeculare (of 76 lines) 
has 19. It would thus seem that Horace, in his maturer 
judgment, was inclined to admit this particular caesura 
more freely. In the Cwrmen Saecida/re some special effects 
were probably aimed at. 

How far the short fourth line (called a versm Adonvus^ 
from the refrain of Greek dirges on Adonis) should be re- 
garded as disconnected by Horace from the third, is a dis- 
puted point. In three instances he favours the theory of 
their continuity by dividing a word between them : — 

Labitur ripa love non probante u- 

xorilis amnis (L 2. 19) 

Thracio bacchante magis sub inter- 
Ionia vento (i. 25. 11) 

Grosphe, non gemmis neque purpura ve- 
nale nee auro (ii. 16. 7). 

But the non-elision between the third and fourth lines in 

Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 

Ocior aura (i. 2. 47) 

Nee lubae tellus general, leonum 

Arida nutrix (I 22. 15) 

as well as the collision, or contact of vowels not usually 
elided, in 

1 The computation is Schiller's. 
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Ynde yoaJemjtemere msecutae 

Orphea silvae (L 12. 7) 

Et minax, cum sic voluere, ponto 

Vnda recumbit (i. 12. 31) 

are held to bear out the view commonly taken. It should 
be noticed, however, how very few these examples are, and 
that one of them at least (L 12. 7) is open to suspicion. 
When it is added that, out of the 850 Sapphic lines of 
Horace there can only be produced some seven cases of non- 
elision of a short vowel or -vm at the end of a line, before a 
vowel at the beginning of the next ^ (i. 12. 40 ; i. 32. 12 ; 
iL 6. 8; ii. 8. 8; iL 16. 28; iii. 27. 36; iv. 11. 12), and 
that most of these can be explained by a pause in the sense, 
the learner will see good reason to avoid, as far as possible, 
any such hiatus between his own lines. But more will be 
said on this subject in a following section on synaphea. 

It may be further noticed that a long syllable is prefer- 
able to a short one at the end of any Sapphic line. The 
proportion is about two to one for the long lines, and three 
to two for the short Adonic. The table of feet will thus bQ 
as follows :— 

1, 2, 3, - « ~ - -^ U ^ -^/^ -^ -^ 

A ' ' ^ 
4, — w Si/ 

With the csesura after the sixth syllable, the scheme for 
the first three lines will be — 

\J — — — s^l s^ SJ — 

How the feet should be classified in the verse itself is 
a point on which scholars are not agreed. It is usually 
described as consisting of trochees and dactyls. Schiller 

* The calculation is Dr. Verrall's, uU swp,,-^, 180, 
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speaks, somewhat fancifully, of "le dactyle, qui, dans 
chacun des trois premiers vers, interrompt par son allure 
plus rapide la marche tranquille et mesur6e des troch6es.'' 
Others, however, as the late Professor Key, argue strongly in 
favour of the central part of the verse, the nucleus, as it 
were, being a choriambus (— w « — ), to which a trochaic 
dipodia (Horace displacing the second trochee by a spondee) 
is prefixed, and an iambic dipodia (wanting one syllable) is 
subjoined. This missing syllable at the end would answer 
to the rest at the end of an incomplete bar of music. 

The point in dispute is not of so much practical concern 
to the learner as is a right method of reciting the verse 
aloud. The metrical ictus will be the same, or nearly, so, 
whether the middle syllables are regarded as forming a 
dactyl, followed by a trochee, or a choriambus. But 
between the two methods of reciting, most in use, there is 
a great difference of principle. The one preserves the 
verbal accent, to the neglect of the metrical ictus; the 
other does just the reverse. According to the one method, 
for instanced, the following lines would be read : — 



A! L^ \ lam s^tis terns n'ivismtque c^'rae 
/K ^ Grandlnis mi sit pater et rubente, ( 



. etc. 
According^ the other : — 

, »- lam satis tej^ris nivis a^ue dirae 

f \ \ r Grandinis niisit t)ater et rubente, etc. 

The beginning and end of the line receives nearly the 
same stress in each system, but a great difference is felt in 
the treatment of the central part, especially as regards the 
syllable before the strong caesura. And the first of the 
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two seems to fail when tried by three tests : — (1) It is not 
adapted to the trochaic, or sixth-syllable csesura, as in 

Mercuri, Mcundfe nepos AtlAntis, 

(2) it does not accord with the strong ictus required for 
the scansion of ii 6. 14, 

Angnlus ridet | ubi non Hymetto ; 

and (3) it does not suit the Alcaic line, which is plainly the 
same as the Sapphic, with a syllable removed from the end 
to the beginning of the verse. For example, by such a 
change. 

Mentis 6t curas laquedta circoin 
will become 

Ciim mentis et curas laquedta c(r- 

which, excepting for the csBSura, is an Alcaic line. 

It may be noticed, in concluding this section, that the 
Sapphic metre was regarded as specially fitted for prayers 
and invocations of the Gods. Thus the great ode of 
Sappho herself, in this metre, was a prayer to Aphrodite. 
Horace chose it for his Ocrnnen Saecuiare, In it he invokes 
Quirinus, Mercury, and so on. At the same time he does 
not confine the metre to this purpose, but occasionally 
writes lighter pieces in it, as i. 38, ii 4. 

§ 4. Alcaic Metre 

As far as mere difficulty is concerned, this metre might 
well have been postponed to the last, as most persons will 
agree that it is the hardest to write of all the commoner 
metres of Horace. It is, however, his favourite metre : no 
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fewer than thirty-seven Odes, or about one-third of all his 
lyrics, being composed in it. And it deserves this prefer- 
ence from its own merits, being of a grand and stately 
movement^ especially fitted for martial or patriotic subjects. 
It should be one of the first cares of the learner to commit 
to memory the noble collection of Alcaic Odes in the Third 
Book. 

The metre takes its name from Alcaeus, of Lesbos, a 
contemporary of Sappho. We have only fragments of his 
odes remaining ; but enough, as in the case of Sappho also, 
to show what changes or restrictions Horace introduced. 
These changes were mainly the following : — 

(1) While Alcaeus has the first syllable, or anacrusis, in 
the firstj second, and third lines, short or long indifferently, 
Horace made it almost invariably long. Out of 634 such 
lines, 17 only begin with a short syllable; and of these, 8 
are in the first Book, 4 in the second, 5 in the third, while 
in the fourth there is not a single instance. The shortenr 
ing of the first syllable is also seldomer found in the third 
line, than in the first or second.^ 

(2) The second trochee in lines 1-3, freely admitted 
by Alcaeus, is replaced, almost without exception, by a 
spondee in Horace. There is, however, the exception, 
supported by all the MSS., of iii. 5. 17, "Si non perirSt 
inmiserabilis," etc. *» 

(3) The caesura, especially in the third line, was made 
by Horace much more definite and limited. What is 
meant will be best shown presently by a few examples. 

^ Tennyson has an example of the short syllable : — 
"Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring." 
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The scale of feet is as follows : — 

1. s^ I S^ \J ' 

2. — — Kj I — \j \j - 



It becomes clear, from an inspection of the above, that 
the metre is formed of the same elements as the Sapphic. 
In the first twp lines, if we take off the first syllable, as 
an anacrusis, and place it at the end, we have a Sapphic 
line. The third and fourth lines are expansions of the 
first and second halves of the preceding lines; the third 
adding a trochaic dipodia to the first half, and the fourth 
to the second half, respectively. Compare, for example, 
the following pairs of first and third lines, and second and 
fourth, when set together. 

{Portare fustes | sol ubi montium 
Versare glebas | et severae. 
Parvosque natos f ut capitis minor 

I Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus. 

The caesura in the first and second lines is almost always 
after the fifth syllable, that is (if we regard the first 
syllable as an anacrusis) at the end of the trochaic dipodia. 
The only exceptions are 

Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico (i. 37.14) 
' Spectandus in certamine Martio (iv. 14. 17) 
Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens (L 16. 21) 
Antehac nefas depromere Caecubum (i. 37. 5) 
Utrumque nostrum incredibili modo (ii. 17. 21). 

Of these, the last three are only partial violations of the 
rule, owing to the word in which the caesura falls being 
compounded with a preposition. The first two cannot be 
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got over.^ Sometimes (in about twenty cases) there is a 
quasi-caesura, owing to elision, as in 

Regam timendomm in proprios greges (iii. 1. 5). 

The apparent irregularity in the following is to be got 
over by giving a consonantal force to the letter i : — 

Vos lene consilium et datis, et dato (iii. 4. 41) 
Hinc omne principium, hue refer exitum (iii. 6. 6). 

When we come to the third line, it is less easy to fix on one 
definite place for the caesura. Horace admits several 
varieties of rhjrthm, while others he seems carefully to ex- 
clude. The only course, therefore, is to study his various 
forms of the third line, and select those which he employs 
most often. 

If we were guided by the theory that the third line is 
an expansion of the first half of the first or second, we 
might expect to find the caesura in the same place as it 
occupies there. And this is sometimes the case, as in 

Non Liber aeque, non acuta (L 16. 7). 

But this is by no means the favourite pattern. Indeed, if 
a third line begins in such a way that its first half might 
stand as the first half of the previous line, its ending has 
to be very skilfully managed for it to be admissible at all. 

Taking, then, the forms of the third line most often 
found, in the order of their frequency, we have the follow- 
ing : 2— 

^ Hirsclifelder prints them without any attempt at alteration. 
Miiller obelises the lines. Schiller proposes, in the first line, lymph- 
cUama. 

* I have here availed myself of the results worked out by Tate, in his 
SorcUitLs BestUviuSj p. 191. 
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A. Defendit | aestatem | capellis (i. 17. 3) 

B. Visam | pharetratos | Gelonos (iii. 4. 35) 

C. Declive | contempleris | arvum (iii. 29. 7) 

D. Portus I Alexandrea | supplex (iv. 14. 35) 

E. Non I erubescendis | admit (i. 27. 15) 

F. Deproeliantes | nee | cupressi (i. 9. 11). 

Of these (A) is far the commonest, representing nearly 
half the entire number of third lines. Beginners may per- 
haps remember it by the words "September, October, 
November." On the other hand, that marked (C) is one 
which Horace appears to have shown a growing preference 
for in his later lyrics, being found much of tener in the third 
and fourth books than in the first and second. It must be 
noted that while, for convenience of remembering, lines 
containing only three words each have been chosen as 
examples, such lines are in reality few in number. So long 
as the caesuras are observed, the single intervening words 
may be replaced by a combination of two or more words 
hearing the same accent. Thus we may have, under the 
several headings — 

A. In parte | regnanto | beati 

Per ddmna, | per caede's | ab ipso 

B. Siicos I et adscrfbi | quietis 
T^ndens | Venafranos | in agios 

C. Dev6ta | non exstinxit | arbor 
Hie classe | formiddtus | Hie 

D. N6stros | et adiecisse | pra^dam 
Liido I fatigatiimque | s(Smno 

E. Niine | in reluetantes | dracones 
Diilcem | elabordbunt j sop6rem 

F. Vix illigdtum | ii \ trif6rmi 
Portdre ventis | quis | sub Arcto 

besides other varieties. For a time, at least, the learner will 
do well to confine himself to the first three of these types. 

c2 ' - 
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Some of those found in Horace are not easy to copy, from 
the length or other peculiarity of the words. Such are 

Deproeliantes, nee cupressi (i. 9. 11) 
Denominatos, et nepotum (iii. 17. 3). 

Others are either very rarely used by him, or offend the 
ear by their want of harmony. Such are 

Hunc Lesbio sacrare plectro (i. 26. 11) 
Depone sub lauru mea, nee (ii. 7. 19). 

It may be laid down, as a general rule, that the third 
line should neither begin nor end with a quadrisyllable, or 
with two dissyllables. Lines of the form of 

Pronosrelabi posse rivos (i. 29. 11) 
Node coerces viperino (ii. 19. 19), 

though found eleven times in all in the first and second 
books, are excluded from the third and fourth. 

The fourth line admits of about the same number of 
varieties as the third, but the beginner will not be in the 
same danger of going wrong. His chief care must be 
not to make the caesuras coincide with the divisions of 
feet. As Calverley remarks, Tennyson's line 

" Calm as a | wanderer | out in | ocean " 

would be exactly represented, in form, by 

Sol ut in I acre | lucet | alto. 

But the Latin line would be bad, as the fourth of an 
Alcaic stanza. Grouping those used by Horace in order 
of frequency, as before, we have — 

A. Composita | repetantur | hora (i. 9. 20) 

B. Sardiniae | segetes | feraces (i. 31. 4). 
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C. Gaudia | luminibus | remotis (iii. 6. 28) 

D. Roma ferox | dare | iura | Medis (iiL 3. 44) 

E. Levia | personnere | saxa (i. 17. 12) 

F. Cuncta | supercilio | moventis (iii. 1. 8). 

Of these (A) is the most numerous, while (D) appears to 
have grown in favour with Horace, being much oftener 
found in his later books than in the earlier. It will not 
be necessary to furnish the learner with examples of the 
way in which any of the long words in the above list 
can be replaced by combinations of shorter ones. He 
will be able to form such combinations for himself, by the 
help of the previous table. 

It should be added that the final syllable iii each 
Alcaic line is long by preference. In the first and second 
lines, out of 634 in all, 319 are long and 315 short; so that 
the proportion is nearly equal. But in the third lines, out 
of half the above total, 206 are long, 112 short; and in the 
same number of fourth lines 209 are long, 108 short. 



§ 5. AscLEPiAD Metres 

• 
The general name of Asclepiad is given to five systems 
employed by Horace, being aU combinations, in varying 
forms, of two simple lines, the Glyconic and Pherecratian. 
As will be readily conjectured, these titles are given to 
them from the names of their supposed inventors, or of 
those first known to use them. Asclepiades is said to 
have lived about the time of Sappho and Alcaeus. Of 
Glycon nothing survives but three solitary lines, preserved 
by Hephaestion. Pherecrates is better known. He was 
but little senior to Aristophanes, and in some verses still 
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extant claims the invention of the metre named after 
him. 

The germ, or nucleus, of them all alike is the chori- 
ambus (— v^ v^ — ). If this is preceded by a trochee (for 
which Horace uses a spondee), and followed by an iambus, 
the line is a Glyconic — 

Audax I lapeti | genus. 

If, instead of the final iambus (or pyrrhic, v^ v^), the chori- 
ambus is followed by a long syllable, the line is a Phere- 
cratian : — 

Nigris I aequora ven | tis. 

This, to the eye, is identical with one form of the ending of 
an hexameter line ; and it is of course possible to read it 
as such. But let any one recite, with proper intonation, 
hexameter lines ending in an apparent Pherecratian, as 

Ille graves urbes, hie | durae limen amatae 

Nee mora, venit amor, non | umbras nocte silentes, 

and he will be conscious of the difference. In the true 
Pherecratian there is a more sustained pause on the last 
syllable but one — 

Grato Pyrrha sub dntro, 

which makes the time not differ perceptibly from that of 

the Glyconic — 

Felices ter et amplius. 

Agreeably with this, while the Glyconic may end in two 
short syllables ( ^ *^ instead of ^ — ), as in 

Vestra motus aget prece, 
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the last syllable of the Pherecratian is invariably long in 
Horace. By some writers, indeed, the two species are 
classed under one common name, Glyconic. 

Horace has no ode in either of these measures alone ; 
but when variously combined and expanded they form the 
five Asclepiad metres. The first ^ Asclepiad is simply a 
Glyconic with the choriambus doubled. The second is 
formed by an alternation of the Glyconic and first Ascle- 
piad. The third is in four-line stanzas, consisting of three 
first Asclepiads, followed by a Glyconic. The fourth in 
like manner consists of two first Asclepiads, a Pherecratian, 
and a Glyconic. The fifth is the same as the first, with the 
choriambus tripled, instead of doubled. Of this last variety 
(being monotonous, and only three times used by Horace), 
no specimen is given in the following Exercises. It will be 
convenient to tabulate the four previous ones together. 

First Asclepiad 

w v.^ — I v.^ v-» — \J 

Maecenas atavis | edite regibus. 

(i. 1.) 

Second Asclepiad 



I ^ 

— vj KJ I S^ ^ «^ 

Sic te diva potens Cypri 
Sic fratres Helenae | lucida sidera. 
(i. 3.) 

^ In numbering them I have followed the order of Schiller and 
Hirschfelder. Wickham (p. 382) makes what is above called the fifth, 
to be the second Asclepiad. 
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Third Asclepiad 



— yj y^ — j yj yj , 

— \j v^ — j yj ^ I 



Scriberis Vario | fortis et hostium 
Victor, Maeonii | carminis aliti, 
Qnam rem cumqne ferox | navibus aut equis 
Miles te duce gesserit. 

(i. 6.) 

Fourth Asclepiad 

I ^ 

— — — y^ ^ — j — ^ v^ v^ 

— — v^ v^ — I v^ yj v^ — 



Qnis mnlta gracilis | te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis | nrget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub autro ? 
Cui flavam religas comam. 



(i. 6.) 

The Glyconic and Pherecratian, as they appear in Greek 
(for instance in choral odes and among the pieces assigned 
to Anacreon) are much less severely constructed than by 
Horace. They often begin with a trochee, and this trochee, 
as well as the second (or end of the choriambus) may be 
resolved, as in Eur. Fhcen. 227, while the last syllable of 
the Pherecratian may be short (ib. 213). Catullus, in his 
Nuptial Ode {Carm. Ixi.), which is arranged in stanzas of 
four Glyconics, followed by a Pherecratian, imitates the 
Greek, in beginning with a trochee. But he has in one line 
(v. 25) a license all his own, in substituting a spondee for 
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the dactylic beginning of the choriambus: "nutriunt 
umore." 

Horace allows no such variations. As he braced up the 
lax trochee in the second foot of the Sapphic to a spondee, 
so he makes a spondee, almost invariably, to begin his 
Asclepiad lines. The only exceptions are in two contested 
lines of a single Ode (i. 15. 24, 36)— 

Teucer, et Sthenelus sciens 
Ignis Iliacas domos.^ 

If genuine, the Greek construction of the verse may have 
been thought to harmonise with the names introduced. 

The caesura in the First Asclepiad, and in the same line 
where introduced in the others, is always after the first 
choriambus — 

Cressa ne careat | pulohra dies nota. 

The exceptions are only such as prove the rule. In iL 
12. 25 we have 

Nee flagrantia de | torquet ad oscula, 

where the preposition takes the caesura, as waS noticed 
before in the case of i. 37. 5 ; and in iv. 8. 17, 

Non incendia Car | thaginis inpiae : 

of which it is sufficient to say that it occurs in the Ode 
already referred to as being the only example of an irregu- 
lar number of lines. The MSS. however give no alterna- 
tive for Carthaginis ; and even Hermann, who rewrote the 

^ L. Miiller, and others, alter both passages, by reading te for et in 
the first line, and Pergameas^ for Iliacas^ in the second. The latter 
alteration has no MS. authority. 
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Ode, left it undisturbed. The caesura comes after a mono- 
syllable of tener than might have been expected, as in 

Digne scripserit, aut | pulvere Troico (i. 6. 14) 
Atqni non ego te | tigris ut aspera (i. 23. 9) 
Languescit mihi, nee | pinguia Gallicis (iii. 16. 35). 

Generally, however, the monosyllable will be found to be 
closely connected with what precedes, and sometimes so by 
elision, as in 

et praesidium et | dulce decus meum (i. 1. 2) 

Nos, Agrippa, neque haec | dicere nee gravem (L 6. 5). 

The caesura is also occasionally found with an elision, as in 

Yitabis strepitnmque | et celerem sequi (i. 15. 18) 

Hie bellum lacrimosum | hie miseram famem (i. 21, 13). 

In the short third line, or Pherecratian, of the fourth 
Asclepiad, there must be no elision. The materials are 
not, indeed, abundant for constructing a rule, as there 
are only 35 lines of this pattern in Horace. But in 
none of these is there any elision. The first and last 
syllables must be always long, and the first accented. In 
only one instance is a monosyllable found at the end — 

Portum, nonne vides, ut (i. 14. 3). 

In the fourth, or Glyconic, line somewhat more freedom is 
allowed. Elisions are allowed, as in 

Ludisque et bibis impudens (iv. 13. 4) 
Dilapsam in cineres facem (iv. 13. 28) 
Nil mortalibus arduist (L 3. 37). 

The last syllable may also be short. The fourth line, in 
fact, stands to the third in much the same relation as 
the last of an Alcaic stanza does to the one before it. In 
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each case the resolution of a long vowel makes the 

difference — 

Deprome quadrimum Sabina ) 
Deprime quadrivium Sabina. i 
Suspendisse potent! ) 

Suspendisse potentibus. i 

The delicate shades of lightness in the various forms of the 
Asclepiad metre, rising from the almost Alcaic dignity of 
the third ("Scriberis Vario," etc.) to the playful badinage 
of the fourth ("Quis multa gracilis," etc.), make it very 
suitable for pieces of a thoughtful, reflective cast, as well as 
for lighter jeux d^ esprit. About the second, in particular 
(" Quem tu, Melpomene, semel," etc.), there is a certain 
plaintive cast, suiting it for reminiscences of past life, and 
the like, such as Macaulay's fine lines, beginning — 

" The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o'er." 

§ 6. Pythiambic Metre 

The name of this metre {Pythius^ iambus) is intended to 
denote the combination in it of a dactylic hexameter (in 
which the Pytho, or priestess of Apollo at Delphi, gave her 
responses) and an iambic line. For our present purpose, we 
are only concerned with what is known as the First 
Pythiambic, where the metre consists of hexameters and 
iambic dimeters alternately. Of this there are only two 
specimens in Horace, Epod, xiv. and xv. Each of these two 
consists of an exact multiple of four lines : but that this is 
accidental is pretty clear from the next {Epod, xvi. in second 
Pythiambic metre), which has 66 lines. The composition 
of the hexameters calls for no particular remark, except 
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that the first of all has what, by other standards, would be 
called an inelegant caesura — 

Mollis inertia, cur [ tantam diffaderit imis ; 

a verse, as Waltz points out, like that in Od. iv. 7. 7, 

Inmortalia ne | sperea, monet annas et almum. 

In the iambic dimeters, the spondee is freely admitted in 
the first and third places. In the last line of all, there is 
a dactyl in the first place — 

Ast ego vicissim risero. 

There is no sjmaphea between the lines — ^being asynartete ; 
and, though the hexameter preferably ends with a long 
syllable, the last syllable of the iambic line is more often 
short. 

In the first of the two Epodes (xiv.) the penthemimeral 
caesura is observed in the iambic lines, though sometimes 
with elisions. In the next it is neglected, and lines are 
found like 

In verba iurabas mea. 

The scale of feet is as follows : — 

I I I I 

--!--|v.-|v.^| 



o v^ 



§ 7. Systema Iambicum 

The first ten Epodes are written in pairs of iambic lines, 
the first of each pair being an ordinary senarius, or trimeter. 
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and the second a dimeter. A series of such pairs is called 
a systema iambicvm. The name of E^ode was itself derived 
from this tacking on of a shorter line to a longer. Horace, as 
was before mentioned, called these compositions iamMj and 
their general character is in accordance with the spirit in 
which their inventor, Archilochus, is said to have used 
them — " Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo." 

The rules to which the Latin trimeter is subject differ 
but little from those of the Greek tragic senarius. The 
chief variation is in an anapaest being three times admitted 
into the third place. In keeping with the sharp, invective 
character of the iambi, resolved feet are not numerous, and 
are due, in several instances, to the requirements of proper 
names. A dactyl is only six times found in the first place, 
and twice in the third; an anapaest three times in each; 
while a tribrach occurs eight times in the second place, and 
half as many in the third.^ The caesura is far more often 
penthemimeral than hephthemimeral. 

In the dimeter, the first and third feet are preferably 
spondees. Resolved feet, as before, are rare. A tribrach 
comes once (ii. 62). 

Videre properantes domum. 

A dactyl is found twice at the beginning, owing to the 
proper name Canidia, which might easily be pronounced 
as a trisyllable. In v. 100 is a case of hiatus — 

Et Esquilinae allies. 

If the above remarks are borne in mind, a scale of feet 
will not be necessary. 

^ Schiller, as before, p. 37. 
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§ 8. Iambic Senarius 

In one Epode alone (xvii.) Horace employs the iambic 
trimeter, or senarius, unmixed. His study of Greek models 
made him subject his lines in this metre to the strict laws 
of the Greek tragic senarius. Out of the 81 verses 
of which the piece consist, the spondee is found in 13 
instances as the first foot, 56 as the third, and 38 
as the fifth. The tribrach is three times in the second 
place, once in the third, and twice in the fourth. The 
dactyl is three times in first place, and once in the 
third. ^ Most of these resolutions are due to proper names. 
The last syllable is somewhat more often short than long. 
The caesura is, with only three exceptions, penthemimeral. 

In their fine polish, Horace's iambics stand in strong con- 
trast, for example, to the rude and heavily- weighted lines 
of Phaedrus. To be used appropriately, they should be 
chosen as the vehicle for satire and invective. The more 
eager and acrimonious the attack, the greater will be the 
proportion of iambic feet to spondees. 

§ 9. On Synaphea in Horace 

Synaphea, or the linking together of a series of lines in 
such a way that the feet may be scanned throughout as 
rigidly as if they formed but one long line, is a principle 
well known to the reader of a Greek anapaestic chorus. 
There is also an example of it in Horace, Od. iii. 12. As 
that is a solitary example, we may suppose that Horace did 
not think it worth the trouble of repeating. 

1 SchiUer, p. 35. 
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But while the principle of strict synaphea cannot be 
applied to the Odes in general, a modified form of it is so 
generally observed, that there is a growing tendency to 
look with suspicion on the comparatively few instances 
where it seems neglected. In all cases, except in that of 
the Pherecratian line, and in the case of the Ode just 
mentioned, the last syllable of each verse is allowed to be 
common (though much oftener long than short) ; so that 
there can be no question about the application of strici 
synaphea. But a modification of it, to the extent of not 
readily allowing a short vowel, or -urn, to stand at the end 
of a line, if the next begin with a vowel, is observed by 
Horace in the Odes to a degree much beyond what many 
suppose. The subject was partially discussed by Tate, in 
his Horatius RestUutuSy and has of late been far more search- 
ingly examined by Dr. Verrall, in his Studies in Horace, 
I will set down all the instances of apparent hiatus, between 
the end of one line and the beginning of the next, that I 
have myself noticed in the four Books. The list does not 
include cases of what has been called collision^ or the 
standing unelided of long vowels, or diphthongs, or of the 
syllables -aw, -em?- 

A. neve te nostiis vitiis iniquum | ocior aura (i. 2. 47) 

B. non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. | Audax omnia (i. 3. 24) 

C. leti corripuit gradum. | Expertus vacuum (i. 3. 33) 

^ Horace*s practice with regard to elision of long vowels, etc., within 
the compass of a verse, varied at different times. In the Third Book 
of the Odes he uses great liberty, eliding 5 twenty times, I three times, 
e once, ae once. Twelve words in -m are also elided in the same Book 
before a short vowel. In the Fourth Book he becomes stricter again. 
See Waltz, p. 174. 
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D. in. lunonis honore | aptum dicit (I 7. 8) 

E. melior fortuna parente | ibimus, o socii (i. 7. 25) 

F. cur apricum | oderit campum (L 8. 3) 

G. dum loquimur fugerit invida | aetas (i. 11. 7) 
H. Fabriciumque. | Hunc et incomptis (L 12. 40) 
I. fias recantatis arnica | opprobriis (i. 16. 27) 
J. dis pietas mea | et musa cordist (L 17. 13) 
K. leonum | arida nutrix (L 22. 15) 
L. revisens aequor Atlanticum | impune (L 31. 14) 
M. crine decorum. | Odecus Phoebi (i. 32. 12) 
N. militiaeque. | Vnde si Parcae (ii. 6. 8) 
0. publica cura. | Expedit matris (ii. 8. 8) 
P. litus iniquum. | Auream quisquis (ii. 10. 4) 
Q. noctumo cruore | Hospitis (ii. 13. 7) 
R. ilia venena Colcha | et quidquid usquam (ii. 13. 8) 
S. te cadum | in domini caput inmerentia (ii. 13. 11) 
T. ab omni parte beatum. | Abstulit (ii. 15. 28) 
U. columenque rerum. | A, te meae si (ii. 17. 4) 
V. tibi praeda cedat maior an iUa. | Interim (iii. 20. 8) 
W. avis inminentum, | oscinem corvum (iii. 27. 10) 
X. victa furore. | Vnde quo veni (iii. 27. 36) 
Y. vertice fumum. | Vt tamen noris (iv. 11. 12). 

Of the 25 instances collected above, 12, or nearly half, 
are defensible on the ground of a distinct pause in the sense. 
Of the remaining 13, three (D, E, and V) are the subjects 
of disputed reading {honorem, Colchica, Ult). One (H) is 
obelised by some editors, as by L. Miiller. So that not 
more than 9 cases are left which do not admit of a ready 
explanation. Solutions have been proposed of the few that 
remain. But while the probability of some of these may 
be doubted, the fact remains, that out of the large number 
of lyrical verses written by Horace, not as many as ten 
have a short vowel or -um left unelided, without an 
evident reason. How little this abstention has been 
followed by modem imitators of Horace, a glance at any 
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printed collection of lyrics will show.^ A few great masters 
of the art, by a sure instinct have avoided the hiatus. 

§ 10. Usage of Words in Horace 

Under this heading a few hints may be given, likely to 
be of use to the learner.^ 

The genitive of nouns in -ms or -ium is always -i, not -ii. 
Thus Iidi, imperi, not IiUii, imperii This does not apply 
to adjectives. 

The contracted form of the genitive plural, -um for -orumy 
should be limited to the words in which Horace actually 
uses it, namely deuTn^ divum, nummvm. In L 12. 2, virum 
is accusative. 

Asty a convenient form to use before vowels, is not found 
in the Odes. 

No dative singular of the fourth declension is found in 
Horace. 

Di and dis^ not dd and deis, are the forms to bie used. 

Participles in -ans or -ens make -S in the ablative, not -L 

The form did^ as the genitive of dies, is not in the Odes, 
though Horace has it in the Satires. Vergil has both die 
and diei. 

Of other nouns of the fifth declension, Horace v^aQ^fidi 
for the genitive oi fides, and rH of res. 

The perfect tense form in -ivi is not in Horace. 

^ I am quite aware that in the renderings of the Exercises which 
follow several violations of this rule will be perceived. As some may 
still not admit that a rule can be deduced from the facts mentioned 
above, I have not presumed to alter the work of other scholars. 

2 Most of them are taken from the Index Orammaticus et Metricus 
appended to L. Miiller's Hor<xtms, 1887. 
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Hand is not found in the Odes; once in the Epodes, 
often in the Satires and Epistles. . 

The pronoun i5, ea, id is absent from the Odes, except 
in the genitive form eius in two disputed passages (iii. 11. 
18 and iv. 8. 18). 

Nee, before vowels, is to be preferred to neque, unless 
where the sound would offend the ear, as in i. 6, 5, " Nos 
Agrippa, neque haec dicere," etc. 

Ni occurs once in the Epodes, often in the Satires, etc., 
but never in the Odes, unless iv. 6. 21 be genuine. 

Qais ( — qmis) for quihis has no support in the Odes 
except i. 26. 3 "quis sub Arcto | rex gelidae metuatur 
orae," where Miiller takes it as nominative. 

Est should coalesce with a previous vowel by prodelision, 
as arduist 



§ 11. Miscellaneous Idioms 

Some usages are common to all Latin poets alike. Such 
are the use of an adjective, where we should use an adverb, 
as laett^ excejnt, " he received him gladly " ; or the prefer- 
ence of a special to a general term, for picturesqueness, 
as notuSf auster, zephyrus, etc., for "wind," mare Creticum 
(or any other) for ** sea," and the like. 

What is most noticeable in Horace is the class of idioms 
generally known as Grecisms. As he finished his studies 
in Athens, and is constantly praising the exerrvplaria Grasca, it 
was natural that his style should get tinctured by them. The 
following are some of the most prominent^ in the Odes : ^ — 

^ For a full and elaborate acconnt of them, the reader is referred to 
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(a) The genitive after verbs, where the ablative would 
be otherwise used, as in iii 27. 69, abstineto . . . irarum 
(while in the Ars Poet it is ahstinuit venere et vino) ; ii. 9. 
17, Desine moUium . . . querellarum; n. 13. 38, decipUtar 
laborumj etc. 

(h) The genitive after adjectives and participles, where 
we should in like manner expect an ablative ; as in iii. 17. 
16, cum famulis operum solutis ; i 22, 1, " scderisque purusJ* 

(c) The infinitive after adjectives and participles, instead 
of a gerund, or some prepositional construction; as ii 4. 
11, leviora tdli Fergama; iv. 2. 59, nivetis videri ; ii. 18. 38, 
levare . . . vocatus; m. 29. 50, Ivdum insolentem ludere 
pertinm; Carm. Saec. 25, veraces cednisse. 

(d) A like infinitive after verbs, instead of the gerundive, 
as in i. 12. 2, guem virum . . . sumis celebrare; I 26. 3, 
tradam protervis . . . portare ventis. (On this complementary 
or "prolative" infinitive, see Waltz, p. 127.) 

Male is a favourite word with Horace, who uses it with 
adjectives and participles in various senses: digUo male 
pertinad (l 9. 24), " feigning resistance " (Bentley) ; male 
dispari (i. 17. 25), intensifying the force of the adjective; 
male ominatis (iii. 14. 11), giving a bad or negative meaning ; 
maleferiatos (iv. 6. 14), "keeping ill-timed holiday" (Wick- 
ham). 

the chapter on " Hell^nisme d'Horace," in Waltz's Des FaricUionSt etc., 
hefore quoted. 



\* Words in brackets are not to be translated. Words in italics are 
to come in the following line. 



EXEECISE I^ 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his meny note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see no enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to lie in the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see no enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

Shaespeare. 

Retranslation 



Who loves, haunting the woods along with me, (2) to lie 
stretched in idleness beneath the leafy shade, (3, 4) awaking 
strains in unison with the sweet throat of birds 1 

^ Exercises I. -XX. are in Sapphic metre. See the Introduction, 
p. xxiv. 
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Hither let him come, let him but come ; (2) let no delay 
keep back too.much those who hear my thrice-repeated call ; 
(3, 4) here winter alone is to be dreaded, or the air rough 
with storms. 

Ill 

Whoever shuns courting the breath of popular applause, 
(2) a lover of basking ease ; (3) so long as he provides his 
own sustenance, with sparing (4) lot content, 

IV 

hither let him come, let him but come; (2) let no delay 
keep back those who hear my thrice-repeated call ; (3, 4) 
here winter alone is to be dreaded, or the air rough with 
storms. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Who loYea" quern JuvcU ; "to haunt," coZ^re; "woods": 
use the resolved form of silva, as in Hor. Od. i. 23. 4 ; (2) "to lie 
stretched:" comp. Hor. Od. i. 1. 22 ; "in idleness," vacuus; (3) "in 
unison with," consonus (with abL) 

II. (1) " Let him come," adsit; (2) "no delay," nil morae; "those 
who hear" (ace. partic.) ; "my thrice-repeated call," lit. "(me) thrice 
calling," to come at the end of line 2 ; (3) "is to be dreaded," (est) 
gravis; (4) "rough:" comp. Hor. Od, ii. 9. 1, " ^is^o^ manant in 
agros. " 

III. (1) "Courting," ambitus (with genit.) ; "the breath of popular 
applause : " comp. Hor. Od, iii. 2. 20, "arbitrio popularis aurae ;" (2) 
"a lover of," stvdiosus (with genit.); (3) "so long as," dum (with 
subj.); "his own " sttos . . . ipse; (4) " content with " : comp. Hor. 
Od, ii. 18. 14, "satis heatus unicis Sabinis." 

IV. (See notes on II.) 
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EXERCISE II 

Sweet is the song of rivulets descending, 
Sweet the light whisper of the breezy woodland, 
Murmur of bees and melody of songsters 

Hid in the bushes. 

Grant me, fate, some covert in the forest, 
Far from the strife and trouble of the city. 
Where my tired eyes and sorrow-laden spirit 

Peace may revisit. 

C. S. 

Rbtranslation 



Sweet (is) the sound of falling waters, (2) sweetly do the 
Zephyrs whisper through the wood ; (3) or else the hum of 
bees, and the song of bird (4) hidden in the leaves. 

II 

Be there given to me a covert with secluded shade, (2) 
far away from the restless turmoil of the city, (3) where 
peace my weary eyes (ace.) and sad (4) heart may revisit. 

Hints 

I. (1) *' Wateia" undue ; (2) "sweetly" (neut of adj.); (4) ** leaves," 
frons. 

II. (1) * ^ Covertf" tegmen ; (2) "far away," amo^Mm. 



t 
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Here sleeps my babe in silence, 

Heaven's his rest : 
For God takes soonest those 

He loveth best. 

Epitaph in Eainham Churchyard, 

Retranslation 

Here a dear infant beneath the silent ground (2) sleeps : 
the powers above (are) the givers of (his) rest : (3, 4) for 
God takes away more quickly from us those dearer to 
Himself. 

Hints 

(1) ** Grormd.,** hvmus; (2) "powers above," 5wpm; ** givers," lit. 
"authors," aiLctores ; (3) "those dearer," cariores; "more quickly," 
ocius. 



EXERCISE m 

Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated, 

And now it doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hilL 
The ploughboy is whooping anon ! anon ! 

There^s joy in the mountains, 

There's life in the fountains ; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone. 

Wordsworth. 
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Retranslation 

I 

Like as battalions fly scattered, (2) the snow is driven 
away and has retreated, and on the barren hill (3) has fared 
badly : now, in youth (4) exulting, the ploughman 

II 

cries Anon ! to the meadow, and as oft the plain (2) re- 
echoes Anon I on all sides ; a new vigour crowns (3) the 
mountains with gladness, a new life the fountain's (4) 
stream (ace.) calls forth. 

in 

As barks are wafted swiftly on by the sail, (2) lo I the 
clouds lightly fly, and cm azure colour (3) prevails in the 
sky, and shmes clear, the showers (4) being driven away. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Battalion," pMlcmx, -ngis; "scattered," fums; (2) "is 
driven away and," jmlsa (with main verb) ; (3) "has fared badly," lit. 
*< has managed its own affairs badly." 

II. (1) "Anon," TieiLs; (2) "re-echoes," reddit; "on all sides," 
passim; (4) " call forth," exdto, 

in. (1) "Waft on," fero; "swiftly" (adj.); (4) "shine clear," 
splendeo. 

EXEECISE IV 

What ailed thee, Robin, that thou couldst pursue 
A beautiful creature 
That is gentle by nature 1 
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Beneath the summer sky 

From flower to flower let him fly ; 

Tis all he wishes to do. 

The cheerer thou of our indoor sadness, 

He is the friend of our summer gladness ; 

What hinders, then, that ye should be 

Playmates in the sunny weather. 

And fly about in the air together 1 
His beautiful bosom is drest 

In crimson as bright as thine own. 
If thou wouldst be happy in thy hbsA^ 
O pious bird, whom man loves best. 

Love him, or leave him alone. 

Wordsworth. 

Eetranslation 



What aileth thee, bird of ruddy breast? (2) Why 
didst thou take a malicious pleasure in pursuing a prey (3) 
that flies fair in form, and in disposition (4) harmful to nonel 

II 

The summer sky is smiling ; let it wander (2) everywhere 
among the roses ; that is enough to the roamer. (3) Thou 
canst cheer (one) in sadness, whoever (4) is shut up indoors. 

Ill 

It is present (as) a companion to the joyful (one), as 
through the summer field (2) he wanders on foot : what 
shall forbid (3) that in united* sport through the sunny (4) 
lands ye fly 1 
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IV 



Lo ! the air of heaven lies open to you both alike ; (2) 
nor is Us ruddy breast inferior to thy colour, (3) and with 
like markings glows (4) (its) purple. 



So may thy nest be prosperous for thee, pious (bird), 
(2) specially loved by human affections : (3) love it, or else 
at least let it roam without thee (4) in freedom o'er the 
plains. 

Hints 

L (1) "What aileth thee," quid tihi estf ** of ruddy," etc, ruM- 
cimda, with ace. of nearer definition; (2) "take a malicious pleasure 
in," male gestio, with inf.; (3) " disposition," indoles (aco.) 

IL (1) "Sky," polus; "it" (emphat.); (3) "cheer," recreo; (4) 
"indoors," inttis. 

IIL (1) "It " (emphat. ) ; (2) " on foot," jpede ; (3) " that," qiuminus ; 
" lands," rura. 

IV. (1) "Both alike," wmwZ; "raddy," rz^i7ws; "is inferior to," 
cedU {with ds.t) ; "like,"^ar; (4) "markings," 5igr?ia. 

V, (1) "Prosperous," 6ea<t^; (2) " specially," w?l^ce ; " aflfections," 
stvdia; (4) "in freedom" (adj.) 



EXERCISE V 

The heart of childhood is all mirth ; 

We frolic to and fro. 
As free and blithe as if on earth 

Were no such thing as woe. 

Keblk 
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Retranslation 

The age of childhood plays idly, (2) wanders to and fro, 
and rejoices with a mind (3) free, as though of tears and 
evils (4) life were devoid. 

Hints 

(1) "Of childhood" (adj.) ; **idljy'* incasstm; (2) "to andfro," Amc 
illttc; (8) "as though," tarnquam (with subj.) ; (4) "to be devoid o^' 
carere (with abl. ) 

Dreams 

Here we are all, by day ; by night we're hurled 
By dreams each one into a several world. 

Herrick. 

Eetranslation 

Here we are, while daylight favours ; but on a sudden 
(2) black night comes to us, and in a dream (3) we are each 
hurried through diverse shores (4) and realms of the universe. 

Hints 
(1) "Daylight," Ivx; (4) " universe," mz*n^t*». 

To Enjoy the Time 

While fates permit us, let's be merry ; 
Pass all we must the fatal ferry ; 
And this our life too whirls away 
With the rotation of the day. 

Herrick. 
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Retranslation 

While it is allowed us, let us jest merrily ; (2) the ferry 
of death must be crossed by all ; (3) life is whirling on, as 
the crhvt of the day (4) revolves. 

Hints 
(1) "Merrily" (adj.), Mlwres; (2) "ferry," "ford," vMa (n. pi.); 
(3) ** is whirling on," torquetur ; " of the day " (adj.) 



EXERCISE VI 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 

"Within thy airy shell, 
By slow MsBander's margent green, 

And in the yiolet-embroider'd vale. 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well. 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 

That likest thy Narcissus are 1 

Or, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where. 

Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere !- 
So may'st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heaven's harmonies. 

Milton. 

Retranslation 
I 
(1, 2) Nymph, whom the bank of Mseander rippling 
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with gentle tstream holds, and of moist (3, 4) cloud a shell 
confines, lurking on green margent ; 

II 

or in shady and violet-embroidered (2) vale, where along 
with thee Philomela (her) complaints (3) duly redoubles by 
nighty with faithful (4) grief overcome : 

III 

Is the gentle ipair of brothers known to thee \ (2) such \ 

as recall the form of thy (3) Narcissus, goddess ? for whom, 
daughter of the arching (4) heaven, 

IV 

if beneath any flowery grot in the woods (2) thou hast 
spread a couch, tell me in kindness ; (3) whether thou art 
pleased to be caDed a goddess, or of the musical (4) tongue 
a mistress. 



So mayest thou both return to thy native sky, (2) and, 
so long as thou minglest in the strains of the nine-fold choir 
(3, 4) a winged (visitant), may their joys be redoubled for 
the gods themselves. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Rippliiig," trepidantis ; (2) '*of " (sign of abl. ) : comp. also 
Hor. Od, iv. 2. 30; (3) "shell," testudo; (4) ** confines," cingrt^ (last 
word of stanza). 

II. (1) " Violet-embroidered," wo^w ^to (comp. also Hor. Od. i. 
12. 5) ; (3) "by night," nocturnics. 

III. {ly* Qentle," genicUis ; (3) " tLTching," rotundus. 
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rV. (1) " In the woods," lit **of the woods," nemortm; (2) **ha8t 
spread" (pf. subj.) ; **m kindness," benigna; (3) "art pleased," etc. : 
comp. Hor. Sat, ii 6. 20, "sen lane libentius audis ;" "musical," 
canorus; (4) ** mistress," arbitra. 

V."(l) Comp. Hor. Od. i. 2. 46, "Serus in caelum redeas," etc. ; 
(2) "so long as" = "provided that," dum with subj. ; "nine-fold," 
novenus; (3) "winged," ales: comp. Hor. Od, i 2. 42; "mingle," 
interesse. 



EXERCISE VII 
Upon Love 

I held Love's head whUe it did ache ; 

But so it chanced to be, 
The cruel pain did him forsake, 

And forthwith came to me. 

Ah me ! how shall my grief be still'd ? 

Or where else shall we find 
One like to me, who must be kill'd 

For being too too kind 1 

Herrick. 

Retranslation 

I 

It chanced that Love was once in pain ; and his head 
(ace.) (2) I sat by and held while he was ill : (3) soon the 
cruel pain left the god, and straightway (4) I myself was 
smarting. 
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II 

Who will be able to ease my grief 1 (2) or where is 
another to be provided for me (3, 4) to whom in truth, 
smarting/ ah ! too much, death is a merciful lot 1 

Hints 

I. (1) " It chanced th&tf** fors ; (2) " I sat by and," adsidens (with 
main verb); "held" (descriptive present); "while he was ill," lit. 
"of him ill," aegri; (3) " straightway," ilicet, 

II. (1) "My" (dat. of ind. obj.) ; (2) "to be provided," comparan- 
dus; (3, 4) "in truth," "in fact," quij()pe (line 4); "merciful," 



EXERCISE VIII 

PRlilRE 

Ah ! si vous saviez comme on pleure 
De vivre seul et sans foyers, 
Quelquefois devant ma demeure 
Vous passeriez. 

Si vous saviez ce que fait nattre 
Dans r^me triste un pur regard, 
Vous regarderiez ma f en^tre 

Comme au hasard. 

Si vous saviez quel baume apporte 
Au coeur la presence d'un coeur, 
Vous vous asseoiriez sous ma porte 
Comme une soeur. 
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Si vous saviez que je vous aime, 
Surtout si vous saviez comment, 
Vous entreriez peut-^tre m^me 
Tout simplement. 

Sully Prudhomme. 



Eetranslation 



Pyrrha, if thou knewest with what complaints I am ever 
deploriTtg a life (2) of celibacy, devoid of a settled home, 
(3, 4) thou would'st turn thy steps near my dwelling. 

II 

Didst thou really know what and whence in the sad 
heart (2) of (him) who once gazes on thee, thy look arouses, 
(3) thou mightest this my window (ace.) just as (4) by 
chance look at. 

Ill 

How efficacious a remedy (ace.) to a sick heart brings (2) a 
heart, were it not unknown to thee, (3) at my doors like a 
gentle sister (4) thou would'st sit. 

IV 

If thou knewest that I am inflamed with a passion for 
thee, (2) Pyrrha ; if, how much thy fire consumes me, (3) 
thou moreover knewest ; lajring aside bashfulness, (4) thou 
would'st perchance enter. 
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Hints 

I. (1) "Knewest," nosses; "complaint," qtiestics (in line 3) ; "ever," 
v>sqiie, ** deplore," ploro (in line 3) ; (2) **of celibacy," caelebs; "home," 
lar; **devoid of," destUutm; (3) "turn," fero; (4) "dwelling," 
limen (pi. ) 

IL (1) "Really," satis; (2) "of him who gazes," Muml4s ; (3) 
"look,"wftw5; (3,4) "thismy," M?mj . . . mihi; ** just as ... by 
chance," sic . , . forte: comp. Hor. Od. ii. 11. 14, "iacentes sic 
temere ; " " look at, " tueor, 

III. (1) "Efficacious," praesens ; (2) begin with pectori pecttis; 
"were it not unknown to," nisi . . . IcUeret; (4) "like," tnore (with 
gen.) 

IV. (1) "Am inflamed, "caZeo; "a passion for thee, "<t*a . . . fax; 
(2) * * consume, " uro ; (3) " moreover, " insuper ; * * bashfulness, " pvdor. 



EXERCISE IX 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye ; 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and oh ! 

The difference to me. 

Wordsworth. 
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Retranslation 

I 

Lalage lived by the bubbling springs (2) of Dev&na, 
dwelling in untrodden ways ; (3) whom with rare footstep 
a suitor, with rarer (4) a flatterer, used to approach. 

II 

But she grew up in seclusion, like a violet (2) lying hid 
behind a mossy stone ; (3) bright, as in the depths of the 
pure heaven (4) a star shining. 

m 

She flourished, a maiden of obscure lot ; (2) she passed 
away, her lot scarce known; but alas! (3) in place of 
buried hope there now remain to me how many (4) weari- 
nesses of life ! 

Hints 

I. (2) " Untrodden ways,** TMWi <Wto . . . marwn. 

II. (1) " In seclusion," reducta; "like : " comp. Hor. Od, iii. 14. 1, 
ffercvJis ritu; (3) ** bright as," sic nitens . . . veltU; **in the depths 
of," ima, agreeing with stella. 

IIL (1) **0f obscure lot:" for the genit comp. Hor. Od. j( 9. 7, 
* * multi Lydia nominis ; " * * pass away, " pereo, ^ -i-i-f 

EXEECISE X 

Ask me no more : the moon may draw the sea ; 

The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape. 

With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape : 
But, too fond, when have I answered thee t 

Ask me no more. 
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Ask me no more : what answer should I give 1 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye : 
Yet, my friend, I will not have thee die ! 

Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more : thy fate and mine are seal'd : 
I strove against the stream, and all in vain ; 
Let the great river take me to the main ; 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 

Ask me no more. 

Tennyson. 

Rbtranslation 

I 

Cease at length from entreaty : the moon may draw the 
sea, (2) and a flitting cloud, gliding from the sky, (3) rnay 
take wj^ in its folds a mountain's heights or the sea (4) shores. 

n 

When, however, am I proved to have surrendered myself 
to thee 1 (2) Why, what, infatuated one, didst thou wish % 
(3) Avoid beseeching one struggling much, (4) denying 
much. 

in 

A wasting cheek displeases (me), and so does (2) a 
faded countenance : but, loving one, what am I to dare % 
(3) To thee, who would'st die for me against my will, am I 
even (4) to give life 1 
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IV 

Naught heed I: beloved one! 'tis over with us both. 

(2) Let the great river draw (me), vainly striving, (3) into 

the sea. spare to ask often; by one touch (4) I am 

vanquished. 

Hints 

I. (1) " Cease from," absisto (pres. subj.) ; ''may" {est ut, is under- 
stood with the verb in this line, and estque ut begins line 2) ; (2) 
** flitting," vagus; (3) "take up," with the idea of "enfolding," 
"stealing over," occupo, as in "sopor occupat artus;" "folds," 
* * windings, " fiexus ; " sea " (adj. ) marinus, 

II. (2) "Am proved," argiwr; "why, what," quid enim; (3) 
"avoid," fuge; "beseeching," supplicare (with dat.) ; "much" 
(neut. pi. adj.) 

III. (1) "Wasting," tdbens; "and so does" (repeat displicerU, with 
qice); (2) "faded," marddus (pL); "am I to dare," ausim; (3) 
"against my will," mvi^-M^ (dat.); "even," ultro: comp. Ter. Fhor, 
ii. 2. 13, "0 audaciam, etiam me ultro accusatum venit ? " 

IV. (1) "Naught heed I," nil moror ; "'tis over with," actitm est 
(with dat. of ind. object) ; "us both," duobus; (2) '* vainly" (see note 
on "much," II. 3) ; (3) "ask often," rogito : comp. Verg. Aen. i. 750, 
" multa super Priamo rogitans ;" "by one," ab uno. For this use of 
the preposition, when not applied to a personal agent, comp. Sail. Iv^, 
c. 31, "ut vobis animus ab ignavia atque socordia corruptus sit." 



EXERCISE XI 

* A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 

And press the rue for wine. 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 
A feather of the blue, 
c 
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A doublet of the Lincoln green — 
No more of me you knew, 
My love ! 
No more of me you knew ! 

" This mom is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow 

Ere we two meet again." 
He tum'd his charger as he spake 

Upon the river shore ; 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake. 
Said, " Adieu for evermore, 
My love ! 
And adieu for evermore ! " 

Scott. 



Retranslation 



" thou that must grieve for a too hard lot 1 (2) whom, 
lurking (nom.) beneath the garland twined-round (thee), 
(3) a thorn, whom (when) pressing-out wine, false (4) rue 
beguiled, 

II 

"Thee the light laugh and the green doublet (2) of the 
soldier, and the ornament of his glancing plume (3) de- 
luded, ah! unskilled (voc. fem.) as yet to suspect (4) a 
baser one. 
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m 

"Now, Phoebus bringing back festive days, (2) the 
flower of the rose is swelling : but it will bloom (3) amid 
the snows, ere that us separated (ace.) a kindly (4) hour 
shall have joined. 

IV 

" Live thrice happy, Lalage ! " (2) he said : " farewell 
for ever ; " and at the same time (3) gives the rein to his 
steeds wheeled-about, leaving (4) the margin of the bank. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Thou that must grieve for," fut. partic. of doleo ; (2) 
** lurking:" comp. Hor. Od, iii. 12. 11, ** latitantem fruticeto . . . aprum;" 
** twined round thee," irmexus; (3) "wine," mervm • "false," mentita, 

II. (2) "Doublet," thorax; for the epithet, comp. Juv. S(U. 
XL 198, "eventum viridis quo colligo panni;" (2) "glancing," 
coruscus; (3) "unskilled as yet," nondvmi cata with infin. : comp. 
Hor. Od. iii 12. 10, "catus . . . cervos jaculari;" (4) "a baser one," 
deteriorem, 

III. (1) "Bringing back:" comp. Hor. Od, iii. 29. 20, "sole 
dies referente siccos," and iv. 6. 42; (3) "amid," per; "ere that,* 
prius (in line 2) qucum,. 

IV. (1) " Thrice," fer . . . qtuUerque, for which bis terquct ter et qucUer 
are also found in Horace ; (2) " for ever," aetemum : comp. Verg Aen, 
vi. 617, "sedet aetemumque sedebit;" (8) "wheeled about," ccm- 
versus; "leaving" (abl. absol. pass.) 



EXERCISE XII 

Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight. 
In what caverns of the night 

Will thy pinions close now ? 
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Tell me, moon, thou pale and gray 
Pilgrim of heaven's homeless way, 
In what depth of night and day 

Seekest thou repose now ] 

Weary wind, who wanderest, 
Like the world's rejected guest, 
Hast thou still some secret nest 
Of the tree or billow 1 

Shellet. 

Eetranslation 

I 

Star ! whom (thy) flashing pinions hurry on, (2) speed- 
ing in fiery course, say to (me) asking (3) in what cave 
of night closed at length does thy (4) wing repose 1 

II 

Moon ! that traversest the vacant heaven, (2) a pilgrim 
pale with weary aspect, (3) prithee say what retreat 
gives rest (4) by night or by day. 

Ill 

Wind ! that fliest everywhere in weariness, (2) to whom 
none careth to unbar (his) doors, (3, 4) does any tree or 
billow foster thee in secret nest 1 

Hints 

I. (1) ** Pinion," pinna; ** hurry on/' rapio; (2) "speeding," 
citus; (3) "cave," specus; "thy," HM ; (4) "repose," quieaco. 
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II. (1) "Traverse," ^ererro {2) *' -pilgrim/' peregrina; "pale," 
pollens; (3) '^-prithee," precor; "retreat," recesw^s; (4) "or by day," 
dieve. 

III. (1) "Fliest," volitas; "in weariness" (adj.); (2) "unbar," 
resero; (3) "does,'* (begin with Terie) ; " foster, "/cweo. 



EXERCISE XIII 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musiQian sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young ; 

The jolly god in triumph comes, 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ! 

Flushed with a purple grace 

He shows his honest face ; 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes ! 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 

Bacchus' blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier^s pleasure : 
Eich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure ; 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Dryden. 

Retranslation 



Then in sweet praise and measures the poet (2) sings the 
glory of Bacchus : ever fair (3), lo ! ever lusty is Bacchus 
in the primal (4) flower of youth. 
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II 

Now the god comes hither in joyous triumph : (2) let the 
trumpets give voice, let a new force of drums (3) thunder 
on all sides : ruddiness and beauty (4) mark the beauteous 

III 

face of the god : now, nowfdl ye the reeds (2) with breath; 
Bacchus comes, ever fair (3), ever rejoicing comes he in the 
primal (4) flower of youth. 

IV 
Who rather than Bacchus^ is said to have laid down (2) 
the agreements and merry laws of drinking^ (3) So does 
treasure grow well ; the soldier (ace.) (4) an ample pleasure 



from this source makes happy : assuredly it is a rich trea- 
sure ; (2) oh 1 assuredly a sweet pleasure is afforded from 
this; (3, 4) a sweet pleasure rightly follows pain (when) 
driven away. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Measures," nwmeri; (2) "ever," usque; (3) ** is lusty," wgr««; 

(3) " primal," i^nTWoetms. 

II. (3) " Force," vis. Note this use of vis with gen. to express " a 
quantity of," **a number of:" comp. Hor. Od, iv. 11. 4, "est 
hederae vis multa;" (3) "on all sides, ".passim; "beauty, venustas; 

(4) "mark'* (sing.); "beauteous," Jumestus: comp. Verg. Chorg, iv. 
232, ''Taygete simul os terris ostendit honestum Pleias," 

III. (1) "Face," ora; "reed," caZamtw. 

IV. (1) "Rather than," sooner than," ;wior; "issaid,"/<!r^wr; (2) 
"agreement," foedvs; (3) "So does," etc.: comp. for the sense 
1 Eadras, iii. 21 ; "the soldier," lit. " one on SOTvice," militcmtem, 

V. (1) "From this source," hinc; "makes happy," beat; "rich,** 
opulentus; (8) " when driven away," exactum. 
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EXEECISE XIV 

Fairy Queen ! 

Fairy Queen ! 
Mortal steps are on the green ; 

Come away ! 

Haste away ! 
Fairies, guard your Queen ! 
Hither, hither, fairy Queen ! 
Lest thy silvery wing be seen ; 

O'er the sky 

Fly, fly, fly! 
Fairies, guard your lady Queen ! 

O'er the sky 

Fly, fly, fly! 
Fairies, guard your Queen ! 

Fairy Queen I 

Fairy Queen I 
Mortal steps no more are seen ; 

Now we may 

Down and play 
O'er the daisied green. 
Lightly, lightly, fairy Queen ! 
Trip it gently on the green I 

Fairies gay. 

Trip away 
Eound about your lady Queen ! 

Fairies gay, 

Trip away 
Eound about your Queen. 

Gammer Grethel. 
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Retranslation 



Goddess, that singly rulest all the nymphs, (2) lo ! 
profane mortals with (their) feet (3) are trampling the turf : 
'tis time to hasten, (4) time to depart. 

II 

Goddess, we must quickly withdraw : do ye take care, 

(2) Naiads, lest perchance there he seen the wing (3) 
rivalling silver : with rapid flight (4) o'ertop the sky. 

Ill 

Goddess, that rulest the nymphs, lo ! nowhere (2) is any 
longer seen men's footstep o'er the greensward ; (3) leave 
thou the sky ; thou and thine may (4) sport on the daisied 
mead. 

IV 

In joy lightly lead ye the dances (2) on the plains, and 
with merry movement (3) let the light foot trip, and do ye 
attendants your (4) goddess surround. 

Hints 

I. (1) Comp. Hor. Od. i. 35. 1, "0 diva, gratum quae regis 
Antium ; " * * all " ( = all together), cunctiis. 

II. (1) ** Withdraw," ced^; (3) ** rivalling," a&mulus (with gen.); 
(4) ** o'ertop," **gain the heights of," mnco, 

III. (2) "Footstep," planta; "o'er the greensward," per herhas ; 

(3) "msLj" fas {est)^ with dat.; (4) "daisied," fioridtbs (to come in 
IV. 1). 

IV. (1) "In joy" (adj.); "dance," chorh; (2) '* merry ," hUaris ; 
(3) **trip," salto; "your" (to be translated). 
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EXEECISE XV 

Go rouse the deer with horn and hound, 
And chase him o'er the mountains free ; 

Or bid the hollow woods resound 
The triumph of your archery. 

Pan leads : and if you hail me right 

As guardian of the silvan reign, 
I'll wing your arrows on their flight, 

And speed your coursers o'er the plain. 

Merivale {from Leonidas). 
Eetranslation 



Go ye, chase over the bare mountains (2) the hind 
roused with horn and hounds; (3) or pierce the hollow 
woods with the far-resounding (4) bowstring. 

II 

Go ye : but if ye rightly worship Pan the gua/rdian of 
the groves, (2) under my guidance the arrows (3) shall 
fly unerringly, and the victorious hoof shall scour (4) the 
plain. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Chase," o^rito; ** hare,*' vastus ; (2) "roused," eoscUiis; (3) 
"far-resounding," ZoteresoTiaTw; (4) "pierce," rumjw. 

II. (1) "Worship," colo (fut) ; (2) ** under my guidance," dtice me; 
(3) "shall fly" (fut. pft.) ; "unerringly" (adj.); ''bcquTj*' rapio. 
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The misty clouds, that fall sometime 

And overcast the skies, 
Are like to troubles of our time, 

Which do but dim our eyes. 

But as such dews are dried up quite 
When Phoebus shows his face. 

So are sad fancies put to ^ght 
When God doth guide by graca 

Gascoignk 

Eetranslation 

I 

As mists at times the serene smiles (ace.) of the sky (2) 
overcastj so do life's losses (3) often overshadow laughing 
eyes with rising (4) clouds. 

II 

And as the vapours are dried up and flee (2) when 
Phoebus brings back his golden countenance, (3, 4) so does 
the grace of heaven benignly chase away overshadowing 
cares. 

Hints 

L (1) "Mist,** nebula; "sky," polus; (2) "overcast," ohruo ; (3) 
"rising," ohortus ; (4) "overshadow," wrribro. 

II. (1) "Are dried up and" (partic. and verb) ; (2) "when . . . 
brings" (abL abs.); (3) "benignly" (adj.): "overshadowing," 
obuTribraTis* 
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EXEECISE XVI 

Up to our altars, then, 

Haste we, and summon * 

Courage and loveliness, 

Manhood and woman ! 
Deep let our pledges be .: 

Freedom for ever ! 
Truce with oppression. 

Never, oh ! never. 
By our own birthright gift. 

Granted of Heaven, 
Freedom for heart and lip 

Be the pledge given ! 

If we have whispered truth. 

Whisper no longer ; 
Speak as the tempest does. 

Sterner and stronger ; 
Still be the tones of truth 

Louder and firmer, 
Startling the haughty South 

With the deep murmur : 
God and our charter's right. 

Freedom for ever ! 
Truce with oppression. 

Never, oh ! never. 

Whittier. 
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Eetranslation 

I 

Let US hasten, then, to the altars of the Gods. (2) 
Whoever has martial energy, hither let him come at the 
summons ; (3, 4) and whoever is adorned with beauty in 
the flower of youth. 

It 

That soon, bound by a weightier vow, (2) we may 
devote ourselves for evermore to thee, (3) holy Freedom, 
and there may be peace in no (4) way for tyrants. 

Ill 

Let each claim for himself the gift of heaven, (2) and 
the lot which (his) natal hour brought: that, what rises 
in his mind, none- forbidding, (4) with voice he should 
relate. 

IV 

If with lips too closed hitherto the truth (ace.) (2) 
we have told, no longer let us be ashamed to speak out ; 
(3) but with clear voice, like a rising (4) storm's first 



murmurs, let Truth utter weightier (words), (2) speaking 
forth (something) more certain, (3) such as to scare even 
a Southern people's haughty (4) cities. 

VI 

So long as the powers above guard (our) rights for 
us, (2) be it ever our pleasure to be called free ; (3, 4) 
but let there be no peace henceforward for cruel tjrrants. 
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Hints 

I. (1) *'Then," ergo; (2) "whoever has," si cui{e8t)\ "energy," 
vigor; "at the summons" { = " called ") ; (3) "let himcome,'* ad!«Y; 
"whoever" (fern.) ; "is adorned with'* (take the active turn). 

IL (1) " Bound," offo^ric^tw; comp. Ov. E&r, xvi. 320; (2) " our- 
selves," nos; " devote, "<^ico; (3) "and . . . inno,"7iejt^ . . . ullo; 
(4) "way," mo8, 

in. (1) "Of heaven," divom; (2) «bring,"/ero; (8) "that, what,'' 
etc. (begin with the reL) ; (4) "relate," refero (imp. subj.) 

IV. (1) "closed lips:" comp. Verg. Am, vi. 156, "pressoque 
obmutuit ore;" (2) "no longer," non jam; "speak out," jprofari; 
(3) "rising," ingruem, 

V. (2) "Truth" (personified), Veritas, as in Hor. Od, i. 24. 7 ; (2) 
"speak forth," eloqui: comp. Hor. Od, iii. 3. 17, "gratum elocuta 
oonsiliantibus lunone divis ;" (3) "such as to," quale (with subj.) 

VI. (1) "Powers above," superi; (3) "henceforward," veniens in 
aewmi. 



EXERCISES xvn, xvm 

Last night, above the whistling wind, 

I heard the welcome rain, — 
A fusillade upon the roof, 

A tattoo on the pane : 
The keyhole piped, the chimney-top 

A warlike trumpet blew ; 
Yet, mingling with these sounds of strife, 

A softer voice stole through. 

' Give thanks, brothers," said the voice, 

" That He who sent the rains 
Hath spared your fields the scarlet dew 

That drips from patriot veins : 
IVe seen the grass on Eastern graves 
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In brighter verdure rise ; 
But, oh ! the rain that gave it life 
Sprang first from human eyes. 

" I come to wash away no stain 

Upon your wasted lea ; 
I raise no banners, save the ones 

The forest waves to me. 
Upon the mountain side, where spring 

Her farthest picket sets, 
My reveille awakes a host 

Of grassy bayonets. 

" I visit every humble roof, 
I mingle with the low ; 
Only upon the highest peaks 
My blessings fall in snow : 
Until, in tricklings of the stream. 

And drainings of the lea. 
My unspent bounty comes at last 
To mingle with the sea." 

BretHarte. 

Eetranslation 

I 

Mastering (ace.) the whistlings of the rising wind, (2) 
I gladly heard ther sound of falling (3) rain, but yesternight, 
and the beatmg on the summit of (4) the roof ; 

n 
while the drop patters on the rattling windows, (2) and 
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* 

the concealed crevice of the doors whistles; (3) the hall 
re-echoing with the winds, like trumpets in actual (4) war. 



HI 

Yet still, in the midst of the storm's commotion, a voice 
(2) of more gentleness seemed to reach my ears : (3, 4) 
" Return thanks, brothers " — ^for such you might deem its 
exhortation — 

IV 

"for that God, who gives the drops of rain, (2) has not as 
yet dyed your fields with bloody (3) dew, nor does the 
breast of (one) defending his country trickle (4) with blood. 



If o'er Eastern plains with richer (2) turf the mounds of 
the slain grow green, (3) yet a fount gushing from human 
eyes (4) nourishes the greensward. 

VI 

Not to fields laid waste by arms am I come, (2) to wash 
out stains of slaughter ; nor any (3) standards, excepting 
the leaves of the forest waving (4) in the blast, 



VII 

do I lift up for war. O'er the distant slopes, (2) where 
spring at her farthest outpost far off (3) keeps ward, in- 
numerable spear-points (ace.) (4) at mom o'er the turf 
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VIII 

does my summoning voice arm: but not despising the 
cottages (2) of the poor, or lowly company, (3) only on 
lofty sunmiits, bountiful with snow (4) my gifts do I pour ; 

IX 

until, what remains of my kindly moisture (2) the trick- 
lings of the spring carry away, or watery (3) valleys drain, 
quickly destined (4) to the waves of the sea. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Master," vinco; "whistlings:" comp. Verg. Ed. v. 82, 
"venientis sibilus austri ;" (2) "gladly" (adj.) ; (3) "rain," imber; 
"but," modo; "on" (sign ofgenit.) ; (4) "beating," verbera (pL) 

II. (1) " Patter," crqdto ; " rattling," lit. " struck ; " (2) " crevice," 
foramen; (3) "re-echo," reboo ; "actual," ipse; (4) "trumpets," 
classica (pi.) 

III. (1) "In the midst of," mixto; (2) "of more gentleness," lit. 
"more gentle;" "to reach," remeare ad; (3) "thanks," gratiae; 
"its exhortation," lit. "(it) to have exhorted," monuisse. 

IV. (1) "Drops," lit. "waters," liquores ; "of i-ain" (adj.); (2) 
" dye," infido ; (3) " trickle," stillo. 

V. (1) "0*er,"i?er; "richer," lit. " preferable, "^^ior; (2) "of the 
slain" (dat. of ind. object) ; (3) "gushing ftom,^* ohortus ; (4) "green- 
sward, " gramen (pi. ) 

VI. (1) "Laid waste:" comp. Hor. Od, iii. 6. 24, "etarvaMarte 
coli populcUa nostro ; " (2) wash out," eliw ; (3) " excepting, "^aefor- 
quam ; " forest," silva (in resolved form). 

VII. (1) " For war," martia (agreeing with signa above) ; " slopes," 
iuga; (2) "outpost," statio ; (3) "keep ward," exmbo, "spear-point," 
"blade" (of com, etc.), spica; (4) " turf," Jierba. 

VIII. (1) "Summoning," dens; "but not," Tiec; "cottage:" 
comp. Hor. Od. i. 4. 13, "pauperum tabemas;" (2) "company," 
coetua; (3) "only," ?Mm w-m; "bountiful," Zargf2«. 

IX. (1)" Until," (£wm (with subj.); "remains," »Ui?«re««; "kindly," 
henigrvus ; (2) "tricklings," scatebrae; "carry away," de/ero; (3) 
"drain," ^wrio. 
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Exercises XIX, XX 

Chorus from the Alcestis 
*12 IIcAiov Ovyarep, k, t. k, 

Eur. Ale 435, sqq. 

Eetranslation 

I 

Noble daughter of PeliaB, for the last time (2) fare thee 
well, (thou) who art bov/nd for the cruel realms of black 
Pluto, (3) the black recesses of Erebus (4) devoid of the 
sun. 

n 

But let the ruler of the gloomy palace know, (2) and (let 
him know) who the wan shades (ace.) over the Stygian 
river (3) conveys in his boat> the aged (4) ferryman of 
Orcus, 

ni 

what a lady is approaching his old bark ; (2) and with 
what dutifulness, with what a (3) death illustrious, is she a 
nohle spouse for all (4) time. 

rv 

Yes, but thou shalt live to be long celebrated in song : 
(2) thee through the vista of years shall the lyre rehearse, (3) 
O Nymph, deftly sounding with its seven (4) strings. 

D 
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Or else shall hymns unaccompanied by the lute in yearly 
song (2) tell (of thee), when now, in kindly (3) spring, 
through the sky the wandering moon with full (4) orb is 
shining, 

VI 

what time at Sparta the revolving year shaU bring hack 
the festival (2) in the Cameian month. Prosperous (3, 4) 
Athens shall ever sing of thee in hymns and mindful 
eulogy. 

VII 

Thy fate (pL), I trow, yields matter for glorious strains. 

(2) Would that I might now (3) call thee back again to 
earth, (4) back again to the upper world, 

VIII 

out of the darksome caverns of Erebus, (2) out of the 
wave of the gloomy Styx, (and) from the aged (3) water- 
man's dusky bark, which ferries over the shades of the silent. 

IX 

(As) a wife, the pride of wives dost thou shine un- 
rivalled; (2) who, lavishing thine own life, by a willing 

(3) death ransomest thy husband from the palace of the. 
infernal (4) king. 

X 

: may the earth lightly cover thy bones : (2) but if thy 
husband be smitten with a new flame, (3, 4) he will pass 
the time hated by me, hated by his very children ; 
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XI 

seeing that neither his father, stricken in years, nor his 
aged (2) mother, (though) with hair snow-sprinkled, (3, 4) 
were willing, instead of their own son, to visit the waters 
of Acheron. 

XII 

Yet thou, blooming in early youth, (2) rescuest from 
death a youthful husband, (3) while by a glorious death 
thou thyself repairest to black (4) Avemus* shore. 

XIII 

O may a hide excelling in such constancy and dutiful 
affection (2) fall to my lot : hd so blessed (3) a lot of life 
have the fates granted to few (4) to draw. 

Hints 

I. (1) ** Noble," insignis; "for the last time," mpremvm; (2) 
"crael,"/m^5y ** Pluto," Du {-Uis) ; (3) "art bound foi," petis; (4) 
"devoid of /' carens (with abl.) 

II. (1) "Ruler," moe^erotor; "palace," at*^; (2) *' oyer "per; (3) 
*' convey " transveJio ; (3) **Siged" senilis; (4) " feiTjJD.a.ii" portitor, 

IIL (1) "Bark,*' canrui; (2) "dutifulness," jnetas; (3) "illus- 
trious," resplendcTis, For the rest comp. Hor. Od, iii. 11. 35, "in omne 
virgo nbbilis aevum." 

IV. (1) "Yes, but," at; "to be celebrated" (gerundive); •'in 
song," musis; (2) "the vista of years," extenti anni; ** rehearse," 
itero; (3) "lyre," ietc.: comp. Hor. Od, iii. 11. 3, " tuque testudo reso- 
nare septem callida nervis." 

V. (1) "Or else," av4,; "unaccompanied by," carevis (as in I. 4) ; 
(2) "kindly," henignus. 

VI. (1) "What time," ubi; "revolving," revolidus; "festival," 
festa (n. pL); (2) "the Caraeian month " (August), mensis Cameitcs^ 

" prosperous, " feeo^tw ; (3) " eulogy," Zai«. 

VII. (1) "I trow," scilicet; "yield matter for," praebeo; (2) 
"glorious," spleindidus; "I might," liceret; (3) "upper," superus. 
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VIIL (1) ** Darksome," tmebroms; (2) "aged" (see XL 3) ; (3) 
"waterman," nauta ; "dusky," luridvs; (4) "ferry over," deveho, 

IX. (1) ''Tilde" dems; " unrivalled," wna ; (2) " lavish," /im^io; 
(3) "ransom," redimo; (4) "palace" (see II. 1). 

X (1) "Lightly" (adj.) ; "thy," tibi; (2) "to be smitten," capi; 
(3) "hated by," inmsus (with dat.) Instead of repeating this word, 
tepeat ducet. 

XL (1) "Stricken in years,'* armoaus; "nor," aut; (2) "snow- 
sprinkled," aspersi nimbus (with ace. of nearer definition). 

XII. (1) "Blooming," mridis; (2) "rescue," eximo, 

XIIL (1) "Constancy," fides; (2) "fall to the lot of," contingo 
(with dat.) ; (3) "grant," tribuo. 



EXERCISE XXI^ 
Telle est la Vie 

I 

(thou) who, exulting in golden youth, (2) art seeking 
uncertain joys, who art attracted by (3) both the unruflOied 
smiles of fortune (4) and the fickle breeze of glittering 
fame, 

II 

see how through the unruffled sky (her) lights (2) Aurora 
sends, while the bark its canvas (3) spreads out, and with 
a favouring breath (4) the breeze skims over the placid 
waves ; 

III 

not knowing how dangerous a storm is coming on, (2) with 
how threatening a burst of the north wind ; (3) and with 

^ Exercises XXI. -XLVII. are in Alcaic metre. See the Introduction, 
p. xzix. 
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(what) black tempest's anger, and (4) with shipwreck bale- 
fully charged, the evening is «t hand. 

IV 

So life glides on deceitfully, and fickle (2) fortune 
changes her winsome smiles : (3) so for each one, ready to 
mar his pastimes, (4) does the hour of irresistible death 
press on. 

V 

For all things humcm yield to pitiless (2) fate ; f or glory 
alike (3) and beauty and fortune's gifts (4) are entombed 
along with the silent urn. 

Hints 

(1) "Exulting," laetus; (2) "who art attracted by" (take the 
active turn); "whom . . . draw," qiterk trahunt, etc.; (3) "un- 
ruffled," serenw; (4) ** fickle," lems; "glittering," "brilliant:" 
comp. Hor. Sat, ii. 3. 222, "quern cepit vitrea fama." 

XL (1) "Canvas," carbasa (n. pL); (3) "breath," ;2a^; (4) 
"skim," volo. 

III. (1) "Not knowing" (referring to "the bark"), ignara; 
"storm," "whirlwind," turbo; "burst," inpetus; (4) "baleftilly," 
male; " the evening," vesper (to begin line 2). 

IV. (1) "Deceitfully" (adj.); (2) "winsome," amabilis; (3) 
"ready to mar," diripio (fut. part.); comp. Verg. Aen, iii. 227 (of 
the Harpies) "diripiuntque dapes;" (4) "irresistible,", iwiomi^iw; 
"death," w«B. 

V. (1) "All things (together)" cimcta; "pitiless," irUacrimabilis ; 
(3) " beauty," /orma; (4) "entomb," tvmtUare, 
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EXERCISE XXII 
Prometheus Unbound 



Therefore, sharers of my suflterings, let us take (our) way 
(2) together, where thkh leaves of woods (3) through the 
heats of the summer (4) sun, and where an- ever-flowing 
Sfpring may shed 

II 
its pleasing coolness around. (2) Here, reclined at ease 
beneath a grot, we will look hack on the race (3) of men and 
the cares of men (4) with influence benign ; 

m 

until, when kings^ mindful of my chain, (2) have bound their 
brows with a crown, (3) a sweet image of former sadnesseSy 
shall steal over (4) our minds. 

rv 

And thou, son of supreme Jove, of my (2) preservation 
the author, what thanks to thee (3) can I pay? But store 
up in (thy) mind what I prophetically utter to thea 



As great as thou wilt leave the grove of the Hesperides, 
(2) honoured in renown, so great from the lower world (3) 
wilt thou return, and in safety the triple-headed (4) monster 
wilt thou lead and bring back to the (upper) air. 
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VI 

A woman alone will conquer thee, a Thessalian (2) moun- 
tain (alone) ; but straightway the starry heights (ace.) (3) 
shalt thou climb, and enrolled in the peaceful (4) ranks of 
the gods be among them. 

Hints 

I. (1) "ShaieTf** particeps; (2) "take," carpo;** leaves," eoma; 
(3) " hosits," fu/rores ; "of summer*' (adj.); (4) ** ever-flowing, " mre- 
quieius. 

II. (1) "Spring," lympTia; "pleasing," amoMlis; (2) "reclined," 
paaitus; "at ease, " «c (lit " jnst as we are : " oomp. Ter. Hec iv. 1. 11) ; 
(3) "of men," mortdlis; (4) "look back on," " regard, "rajpicio; oomp. 
Hor. Od, i. 2. 36, "sive neglectum genus . . . respicis auctor ;" in- 
fluence," nuTnen, 

m. (1)" Until," (fonec (with subj.); (3) " sweet " (superl. ) ; "steal 
over," oftr^ (with dat.) 

IV. (2) "Preservation," aalua; (3) "can I pay" (delib. subj.); 
"store up in," reponoin (with ace.) ; (4) "prophetically," vaOdnans; 
* * utter, " prof undo, 

V. (1) "As great as," etc., lit. "With how great fame honoured" 
(decorus); (2) "lower world," "gods below," inferi; (3) "triple- 
headed," lit. " three-tongued," trilinguis; (4) "monster," heltui; 
" wilt lead and bring back," lit. "leading wilt," etc. 

VI. (2) Begin with Te mons; "starry:" comp. Hor. Od. iii. 8. 9, 
" vagus Hercules enisus arces attigit igneas ;" (3) " enrolled in," ad- 
scriptus (with dat) ; (4) "be among," interesse. 



EXERCISES XXIII, XXIV 
Mary Queen of Scots 



In former days when, confined in ancient towers, (2) the 
madness (ace. pi.) of her people and the treachery (ace. pi.) 
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of their leaders (3) the queen was lamenting, on Leven's (4) 
blue waters gazing, 

II 

scarce did she hear the sound of the lake rippling by (2) and 
the voices of the balmy air ; (3) but (she outdid) the mur- 
mur of the waves by her complaint^ (4) and by her sighing 
she outdid the breeze's 

III 

soft whispers. Beneath the tremulous ray (2) of the moon 
her uplifted hands (ace.) she piteously (3) stretched forth 
to the green banks, (4) to the woods and her own realm. 

rv 

Like as, in the recesses of a wicker dwelling (2) shut up, a 
captive dove mourns the craft of the husbandmen, (3) at 
the quiet fields of freedom (4) silently gazing up. 



(so), terrified by the dreams of the night, (2) she gave the 
hours of rest to watching, (3) regarding in silent sorrow (4) 
the disgrace and reproach of the land. 

VI 

A nation full of imbounded license, (2) with force profane 
her sovereignty's (3) sceptre and accustomed honours (4) to 
their lawful mistress had denied, 

VII 

till she should bewail the useless years of youth, (2) the 
occupant of a lonely prison, (3) and long in sadness for (3, 
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4) the sacred rites and accustomed worship of her happy 
home; 

VIII 

(till she) should long for the brief hours of Joy (2) amid the 
pleasant niieya/rds of fertile France, (3) by the loved shores ; 
(4) her mind retracing a course far distant : 

IX 

happy, if only under the vine-tendril's shade ^2) she were 
spending a life of innocence, unmindful (3) of grandeur ; and, 
released from care, (4) were recalling the years gone by. 

Hints 

I. (1) Begin with OUm ut; "confined," conditus; (2) "leaders," 
proc&res; (3) "Leven's (Lochleven's), lAwm; (4) gazing on," "watch- 
ing," speculcUa, 

II. (1) " Rippling-by," ohmv/rmurcms ; (4) "sighing," gremi^M*. 
in. (1) **Ray,"/aaj; (2) "uplifted:" comp. Hor. Od, iii. 23. 1, 

* ' cuelo supinas si tuleris manits ; * * piteously , '^flebiliter ; ( 4) * * woods : " 
use the resolved form of silva, as in Hor. Od, i 23. 4. 

IV. (1) "Recesses," latebrae; (2) ** captive dove," ^Ziw/iJes (to end 
stanza 4, followed by) captiva; (3, 4) "gazing up at," siMtpidens (with 
ace.) 

V. (2) "Watching," exc&Mae (pi.) ; (3) "regard," contemplor, 

VI. (1) "Nation," gens; "unbounded," insolens; (2) " profane : " 
comp. Hor. Od, iii. 6. 10, "non auspicatos contudit inpetus;" (4) 
"lawful," legUirmis, 

VII. (1) "Till she should," e^<m«; (with what mood?); "bewail," 
fleo; (2) "lonely," remotm; (3) "happy," "prosperous," leatus; 
" worship," rUus (pi.) 

VIII. (2) "Fertile,"/erflKB/ (3)"by,"a<«; "loved," <?ifoc<m 

IX. (1) "If only," modo (with what mood ?) ; "vine- tendrils " (adj.), 
pampiTieus; (2) "of innocence" (adj.); (3) "released from:" comp. 
Hor. Od, iii. 17. 16, "cum famulis operum solutis.' 
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EXERCISE XXV 

Fairest isle, all isles excelling, 
Seat of pleasures and of loves ; 

Venus here will choose her dwelling, 
And forsake her Cyprian groves. 

Cupid from his favourite nation 

Care and envy will remove ; 
Jealousy that poisons passion, 

And despair that dies for love. 

Gentle murmurs, sweet complaining. 
Sighs that blow the fire of love ; 

Soft repulses, kind disdaining. 
Shall be all the pains you prove. 

Dryden. 

Eetranslation 

I 

isle, loveable beyond all, (2) the seat of loves and of 
joy, shady Cyprus (ace), (3) on account of thee will Venus 
(4) forsake ; but from his own (pi.) will Cupid 

n 

take away all bitterness and envy, (2) that none by jealousy, 
none by lovers' (3) hope deluded, and hating the light, (4) 
may die. For thee the only care (shall be) 
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III 

sweet complaints, gentle murmurs, (2) sighs that fan the 
fires of the heart, (3) and ^ endea/rm&nt of soft disdain and 
of repulse (4) soon yielding. 

Hints 

I. (3) ** VenuB," Dione ; comp. Hor. Od ii I. 39, ^'mecumDionaeo 
sub antro ; " (4) **liis own," proprii, 

II. (1) ** All bitterness," etc.: use quodcumqiie with gen. of the adj. 
So quidquid is used, as in Hor. Serm, i. 6. 1, *' Lydorum quidquid '* 
(=quicumque Lydi) ; (2) "jealousy," livor (for "jealousy" in its 
proper sense, as distinguished from **envy" or "malice," no exact 
equivalent seems to exist in Latin); (3) " deluded, "/o^si^; "hating 
the light : " comp. Verg. Aen, vi. 435, "lucemque perosi ; " (4) " die," 
depereo : comp. Hor. Epist, iii 1. 40. The transitive use of this word, in 
the sense of " dote upon," is chiefly in Plautus. 

UL (2) "That fan," cUerUia; (3) "repiise : " comp. Hor. Od, iiL 2. 
19, "virtus rejnclsae nescia sordidae ; " (4) "soon yielding : " comp. Hor. 
Od. i. 9. 24, '*aut digito male pertinaci." Note this way of expressing 
a quality by the negation . of its opposite ; as in Hor. Serm, ii. 3. 137, 
'^male tutae mentis Orestes ; ibid, v. 45, "validus male filius." 



EXERCISE XX^VI 
The Rose 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower. 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The jdentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 

And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and tiie leaves were all wet, 

And it seemed, to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 

On the flourishing bush where it gr^w. 
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I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned ; 

And swinging it rudely, — ^too rudely, alas ! 
I snapped it : it fell to the ground. 

" And such," I exclaimed, "is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 
Eegardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resigned. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less. 

Might have bloomed with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear, that is wiped with a little address, 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile." 

COWPER. 

Eetranslation 



Sprinkled (ace.) with the dews of recent showers, (2) 
Maria brought a rose, a sweet gift (3) to Anna ; but the 
dripping moistv/re was weighing down (4) its dainty head, a 
heavy burden. 

II 

And so wet was the cup. with raindrops, (2) so much 
water u^as hidden beneath the leaves, (3, 4) that you would 
havQ almost believed it to be weeping in sorrow for the 
flowers left behind. 

Ill 
I hastily seized (it), as a fitting gift (2) which I might 
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place amid the garlands of flowers, (3) and shook it (when) 
seized ; but alas ! (4) it lay a broken ruin on the ground. 

IV 

"Thus, at times," I said, "grieving hearts (ace.) (2) do 
pitiless-ones harass with lashes, (3) heedless of crushing 
(them), with pain (4) long weighed-down and with heavy 
cares. 



" This beautiful flower, had it not, by eager hand (2) 
seized, perished, perchance this bosom (ace.) (3) might have 
been adorning: so kindly wiped-away (4) tears (ace.) do 
joys follow." 

Hints 

I. (2) Mariar— Anna. These names may be left unchanged, or others 
of equivalent quantity chosen, as Corinna, Ida; (3) '* Dripping," effusus, 

IL (1) "So wet was," tarUwrn . . . vmmaduiL (8) **In sorrow," 
maereTUem. 

III. (2) "Place," repom (imp. subj.) 

IV. (3) ** Heedless of," incautust with inf. ; crush, **profligo." 

V. (1) "Had it not," ni (a word found once in the Epodes of 
Horace, but not in the Odes). 



EXERCISES XXVII, XXVIII 

The Parrot 

In painted plumes superbly drest, 
A native of the gorgeous east. 
By many a billow tost ; 
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Poll gains at length the British shore, 
Part of the captain's preciotis store, 
A present to his toast 

Belinda's maids are soon preferred 
To teach him now and then a word, 

As Poll can master it ; 
But 'tis her own important charge 
To qualify him more at large, 

And make him quite a wit. 

Sweet Poll ! his doating mistress cries, , 
Sweet Poll ! the mimic bird replies, 

And calls aloud for sack ; 
She next instructs him in the kiss, 
'Tis now a little one like Miss, 

And now a hearty smack. 

At first he aims at what he hears, 
And listening close with both his ears 

Just catches at the sound; 
But soon articulates aloud, 
Much to th' amusement of the crowd. 

And stuns the neighbours roimd. 

COWPER. 

Eetranslation 



With plumage painted in proud colours, (2) borne 
through the waves of the swelling sea, (3) setting forth from 
the East, (4) a parrot approaches the English 
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II 

shores, a good part of the rich cargo, (2) which the captain 
is eagerly hastening to his (3) maid to present, (4) a costly 
pet 

III 

She determines to consign (it) to-be-trained (2) to 
servants, that it may be taugM a few (3) rudiments of 
speech, (4) (being) apt to repeat new sounds. 



IV 
This important function Belinda herself discharges, (2) 
that, rendered more talkative by practice, (3) it may 
further-learn unaccustomed graces (4) and repeat tender 
complaints. 

V ' 

K she chooses to say first " How do you do ? " a second 
(2) "How do you do?" rejoins the parrot with rival (3) 
cry; then it bids the attendants wine (ace.) (4) to bring, 
and calls for glasses. 

VI 

Soon, not unskilled in kissing, she teaches (it) (2) to 
taste with its beak the kisses of loving ones, (3) now like 
an unwilling maid, (4) now redoubled (n. pi.) with an eager 
smack. 

VII 

At first delighting to take-in what it hears, (2) soon 
with attentive ears it drinks-in (3) whatever of whispered 
gossip (4) the breeze may waft through slender chinks. 
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VIII 

Soon it repeats it with bolder tone, (2) while the neigh- 
bourhood rings with applause, (3) and the wondering 
crowds laugh-at (4) the novel scoldings of so teachable a 
tongue. 

Hints 

I. (1) ^'With plumage" (ace. of respect); (2) ** swelling," tymul- 
twosfiis ; (4.) " English," Angliacus, or ocdduus, 

XL (1) "Cargo," sardna; (2) "captain," lit. "master of the 
ship; " (4) *'pet," delidae. For the form of the line comp. Hor. Od. 
lii, 1, 48( DivUias operosiores, 

IlL (2) **A few," tmrim , . . et aMerum; (3) "rudiments" 
(aing.) 

IV, (1) "Important," vrvagnus; (3) "further learn," addisco, 

T* (1) "To say first, "^oeire verbis, a phrase used of dictating the 
terms of an oath, etc., to another, who was said jurare in verba; (2) 
•'reJoiQ," repono; (3) "cry," clamor; (4) "glass," cyathm. 

VI. (3) "Like," wore (c. genit); " unwilling," nolens ; "smack," 

VIL (!) "Totakein,"e?t*(»; (2) " attentive," flkii?Zica<^. 
Vin. (1) "Tone,"«(w^; (2) " neighbourhood," -wciwa . . . loca; 
(4) " scoldings, "i?ro&rMw (pi.) 



EXEECISE XXIX 

Alexander's Feast 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the 
slain. 

The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
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And, while he heav'n and earth defied, 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, .^^ r 
Soft pity to infuse \ i d IT I '.' ' 

He sung Darius great and good, ' ^-^ C *. ■' • 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, f aUei^ fallen. 
Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need. 
By those his former bounty fed : 
On the bare earth exposed he lies. 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

Dryden. 

Eetranslation 



The king, touched at heart by the pleasing strain (2) 
•was growing vain : renewing his wars (3) (already) fought, 
the vanquished cohorts (ace.) (4) he thrice routed, and the 
slain with triple 

II 

blow he slew. Not without the master's observing it (2) 
glares the darting flash of his eyes, (3) and, as his counten- 
ance reddens, (4) fierce anger has exasperated his soul. 

Ill 

Nay, he challenges to impious contests (2) the earth 
and the powers of the gods; when the (master's) hand, 

£ 
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(3, 4) changing, abates the proud tumults of his breast 
(now) curbed. 

rv. 

See ! with mournful strain he has skilfully (2) soothed 
his anger (pL) : Fallen, fallen (3) has Darius undeservedly, 
and in his own (4) blood is waltering, unworthy (of such a 
fate). 

V 

They whom his bounteous hand had formerly enriched 
(2) leave (him) destitute in his last hour ; (3) and of him 
lying beneath the void expanse, (4) the eyes (ace.) no 
dutiful hand closes. 

Hints 

I. (1) "At heart*' (ace. of respect) ; *' pleasing," ownoWZw; (2) "re- 
newing," rediTUegrans. 

II. (1) "Not without," etc., non sine consdo . . . Toagistro ; (2) 
"darting," tortilis; "eyes," orbes; (8) "arid as," etc., lit. "to him 
reddening as to his countenance" (ace. pi.) 

IIL (3) "Changing," mwtoto; "curbed," ^cw^t; (4) "abates," 



IV. (2) "Has fallen," ocddU ; (4) "is weltering," volmtwr, 

V. (2) "Hour," tempus; (3) "void expanse," loasto . . . divo ; (4) 



EXERCISES XXX, XXXI 

Come, sweet harp, resounding 

Teian strains of yore, 
With soft airs abounding 

Bound the Lesbian shore ; 
Doric shell, awake thy soft strains no more. 
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Talk no more of maiden 

Fair with beauty's wiles, 
Youth with blessings laden 

Whom new life beguiles, 
Smiling as it flies, flying as it smiles. 

Wisdom which ne'er wrongeth, 

Born of Grod above. 
Toils in birth, and longeth 

Your sweet chords to prove. 
And hath bid me flee woes of earthly love. 

What is strength, or glory. 

Beauty, gold, or fame. 
What renown in story. 

Or a kingly name. 
To the thoughts of Gkxi — cares which bring not blame 1 

One o'er steeds is bending. 

One his bow hath strung. 
One his gold is tending. 
One by youth is sung 
For bright looks, and locks o'er his shoulders hung. 

Mine be the low portal, 
Paths in silence trod, 
Knowing not things mortal. 
Knowing things of God ; 
While still at my side Wisdom holds her rod. 

Synesiits, Ode I. 
(Translated in the British Magazine, 1841.) 
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Retranslation 

I 

O lute, that didst resound, by Teian (2) thumb erst 
struck, ha/rd by the Lesbian (3) shore, and wert wont around 
(4) to reiterate thy sweet-voiced strains ; 

II 

cease at length from soft measures, (2) nor let there delay 
thee the virgin's wily (3) beauty, Dorian lyiQ^ (4) nor the 
youth laden with every 

III 

splendour of life, whom, credulous-one, new (2) time-of-life 
now beguiles, but soon passes-by, (3) ready-to-mock (him) 
with laughter. Now a changed (4) melody pour forth. 
Wisdom, 

IV 

offspring of God, that knows no guile, (2) is travailing with 
a fresh birth ; now she hastens the chords (3) to try, and 
of earthly love (4) the grief (ace.) has forbidden me to sing. 



What avails strength, or what glory, what (2) gold, or 
maiden's beauty, what honour, (3) and a name adorned by 
the muses (4), what the ancestry and titles of kings 1 

VI 

Me let the care of God on high detain, (2) (a care) to-be- 
blamed by none. One is absorbed, on golden (3) hoards 
intent ; another y<y(M in high-spirited (4) steed delights ; a 
third is bending 
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VII 

the bow : another the sportive bands of youths (2) praise,, 
and his locks (ace.) floating from his shoulder, (3) and his 
fair countenance ; but the lowly portal be it lawful for me 
to enter, 

vm 

and let Wisdom guide me with (her) rod; that spots 
(2) trodden in silence I may safely traverse, (3) and released 
from mortal care (4) may strive to know the behests of 
Gk)d. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Teian," Teio (-^\ Teos being the birth-place of Ana- 
creon. Hence Hor. Od. I 17. 18, fide Tela; (8) **hard by," ad; (4) 
" sweet- voiced," dvZciloquTis, 

II. (1) "Cease from:" comp. Hor. Od. ii. 9. 17, "desine mollium 
tandem querelarum ;" (4) "nor," neve; "laden," mmulatus, 

IIL (2) "But," at; "soon," Jrm; comp. Ov. Met. v. 32; (8) 
"ready to mock," lusfu/ra; "changed," nomtmn; (4) "Wisdom," 
Sophia^ a word which suits the Greek character of the piece ; personified 
in later times as the Divine Wisdom. Comp Ennius, "nee quis- 
quam sophiam, sapientia quae perhibetur, in somnis vidit ; " and Mart. 
Epigr, i 112. 1. The word for " with fresh " (m/. IV. 2) comes at the 
end of this line. 

IV. (1) "That knows no guile:" comp. Hor. Oi. i 6. 6, "Pelidae. . . 
cedere nescii ; " (2) " fresh " (see note on III. 4) ; " chords, "/(«e»; (4) 
" to sing," celebrare, 

V. (1) "Avails" (last word in line) ; (2) "beauty," gratia; (4) 
" ancestry : " comp. Juv. Sat viii. 1, " Stemmata quid prosunt ? " 

VI. (1) " On high," summi; (2) " by none " (case after gerundive ?). 
" One," "another," etc. ; a variety of words may be used, as jtot*, Aic, 
illef est qid (or qtcem), Comp. Verg. Aen, ii. 31, "pars stupet 
innuptae donum exitiale Minervae," and Hor. Od, i. 1. 3, 7, 9 ; (3) 
* ' high-spirited," ferox. 

VII. (2) " Floating," natarUes; (3) "countenance," voUus (pi.); 
" lowly," modeatvs; (4) "to enter," suhiisse, 

VIII. (4) "To know," nosse; " behests," vnonUvs (pi.) 
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EXEECISES XXXn, XXXIII 

Hymn of Pan 

From the forests and highlands 

We come, we come ; 
From the river-girt islands 

Where loud waves are dumb 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 

The bees on the bells of thyme. 
The birds in the myrtle-bushes. 

The cicale above in the lime. 
And the lizards below in the grass, 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was. 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 

Liquid Peneus was flowing, 

And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion's shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day. 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni and Sylvans and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns 

And the brink of the dewy caves. 
And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 

Shelley. 
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Eetranslation 



I am come, nor do the shades nor mountain grots (2) 
nor islands skirted by streams (3) detain (me), now that the 
lulled waves from their roaring (4) have subsided, by the 
sweet 

n 

hum of my pipe lulled. (2) Neither the wind among the 
wet reeds ; (3) nor the lizard hidden in a covert of (4) 
turf, nor the cicales clinging to the 

in 

lime-tree top, nor the thyme-plants by the bees (2) de- 
flowered, nor the flock of birds (3) perched on 'the myrtle- 
bushes, made a noise ; (4) vanquished by the strains of my 
pipe; 

IV 

at which soothing music Tmolus was hushed, (2) listening 
in days gone by. In sooth with watery (3) stream Peneus 
was flowing (4) crystal -clear, and Tempe (ace.) with its 
coverts 

V 

Pelion was filling with shade, on to the dark (2) valleys 
swiftly settling down, (3) at the fall of the declining day, 
(4) the sweet-toned breathing of my reed 

VI 
hastening (it) : but thither, along with wayward (2) Fauns, 
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bands of Satyrs with pricked-up ears, and (3) SUenus, and 
whatever goddesses love the springs, (4) whatever the woods, 

vn 

came ; whether on the dewy marge (2) of a cave they were 
standing, or by rivulets (S) laving the green sward; but 
them (4) sweet love kept in my train, 

VIII 

and locked their bosoms in deep silence. (2) But thou, 
Phoebus, art speechless now with envy : (3) thee jealousy 
hath overmastered, (4) hearing the sweet-toned melody of 
my pipe. 

Hints 

I. (1) "I am come," adsum; ''mountain grots," cam numtium; 
** akirtedy" praenatcUw : comp, Verg. Aen, vi 706; " stream," /orw ; 
(8) "now that," ut; "roaring," plarutus: comp. Lucr. vi 690; (4) 
"subside," dettimesco, 

II. (1) **Pipe,"^w2a, and (later on) dciUa; (3) "in a covert of 
turf," mdiLcto cespite; (4) "cicales," or tree-crickets: comp. Verg. 
JEcl. ii. 18, "resonant arbustactawiw;" "clinging to," /ovenfes. 

III. (1) " Top " (use 8ummu8 in agr. with its noun) ; " thyme-plants :" 
comp. Hor. Od. iv. 2. 29, "apis . . . grata carpentis thyma;" (2) 
"deflowered," depasta florem ; "flock," coTiors; (8) "perched," siis- 
pensa ; (4) " strains," modulis. 

IV. (1) "At which . . . music," quod , . , ad mdos; "was 
hushed " (use historic pres. ) ; (2) " listening," " with ears pricked up : " 
comp. Hor. Od, i. 12. 11, ^^aurUas . . . ducere quercus;" "in days 
gone by," olim; (8) " stream, "/t^eTt^m ; " Peneus : " see note on Ejc 
LV. ii. 4 below ; (4) "with its coverts," IcUe-brosa (n. pi.) 

V. (2) "Settling down," cadmte . . . demper; (8) "declining," 
vergeTis, 

VI. (1) "Hastening," cUante {M. abs.) ; "along with," non 8ine; 
"wayward," devius; (2) * Satyrs:" comp. Hor. Od, iu 19. 4, "aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas. " Hence cuvti CJapripedAim chart may be 
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used here ; (8) "whatever," quidquidt with gen. ; "springs," scatebrae; 
(4) '*woods:" comp. Hor. Od, i. 23. 4, "auraram et siZttoe metu." 

VIL (3) "Laving,'* lamibeiUes : comp. Hor. Od, i. 22. 8; "green- 
sward," virectum (pi.) ; (4) "in my train," lit "following." 

Vin. (1) "Locked," claudt; "bosoms," c^yrda; (3) "jealousy," 
livor; (4) "pipe** (to come at end of line 3). 



EXERCISE XXXIV 

Go up and watch the new-bom rill 
Just trickling from its mossy bed, 

Streaking the heath-clad hill 
With a bright emerald thread. 

Canst thou her bold career foretell, 
What rocks she shall o'erleap or rend, 

How far in ocean's swell 

Her freshening billows send 1 

Perchance that little brook shall flow 
The bulwark of some mighty realm, 

Bear navies to and fro. 

With monarchs at their helm. 

Or canst thou guess how far away 
Some sister njnnph, beside her um 

Reclining night and day, 

'Mid reeds and mountain fern, 

Nurses her store, with thine to blend, 
When many a moor and glen are past> 

Then in the wide sea end 
Their spotless lives at last ? 

Keblk 
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Retranslation 

I 

Go where, now bickering with new babblings (2) from 
its bed green with moss, steals-forth (3) the rivulet, and 
marks with a shining (4) and glassy streak the purple hills : 

II 

IB it granted to thee as yet to forecast (2) what rocks it 
may soon with strong course from above (3) sweep (away) 
or rend ? how far its waves (4) into the roaring sea 

III 

it may send (now) swollen % In sooth its (2) waters may 
delight dread (3) fleets (ace.) and kings as admirals (4) to 
beaTj the pride and support of the land. 

IV 

Canst thou perchance believe, how, far hence a sister (2) 
oymph amid the reeds and holm-oaks this (rivulet) (3) 
awaits, and reclining by her urn (4) by night and day with 
stores her twin 



Btream nourishes, till thine has finished (2) its course 
through meads, through woods ; and the two (3) may lay 
down at-the-entrance-of the boundless ocecm (their) living 
(4) waters without spot 
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Hints 

I. (1) "Bickering:" comp. Hor. Od. iL 8. 12, "laborat lymplia 
fiigax trqridare rivo ; " (2) ** shining," renidens. 

II. (1) "Streak," sulcus; "forecast," augwrari; "course," ^^^Z 

(3) "sweep," verro; the enclitic w is to be joined to each verb; 

(4) "roaring sea," strepUus marmus, 

III. (1) "Swollen," atuios (agr. vn^ fluctus); (2) "may." comp. 
Hor. Od, iii 1. 9, "es^ trf viro vir latins ordinet," etc. ; (3) "as 
admirals," custodes; (4) "support," colUmen, 

rV. (1) "Canst thou perchance," an forte; (8) "reclining by," 
acclims ad; (4) "stores," opes. 

V. (1) "Thine," turn (sc. cmnis) ; "finish," hawrio; (3) "lay 
down," remitto; " at the entrance o^" siib (ace) 



EXERCISES XXXV, XXXVI 

Know ye not that lovely river ? 
Know ye not that smiling river, 
Whose gentle flood by cliff and wood 
With wildering sound goes wandering ever ? 

often yet with feelmg strong 
On that dear stream my memory ponders ; 
And still I prize its murmuring song ; 
For by my childhood's home it wanders. 

There's music in each wind that blows, 
Around our native valley breathing ; 
There's beauty in each flower that grows, 
Around our native woodland wreathing. 

The memory of the lightest joys 

In childhood's happy mom that found us, 

Is dearer than the richest toys 

The present vainly sheds around us. 
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sister, when with doubts and fears 
That haunt life's onward journey ever, 

1 turn to those departed years 
And that beloved and lovely river. 

My sinking heart with suffering riven, 
And soul with lonely anguish aching,^ 
. It needs my long-tau^t hope in heaven 

To keep that weary heart from breaking* 

Eetranslation 

I 

Knowest thou the charms of my rivulet ? (2) Eoiowest 
thou its smiles ? with gentle waters it (3) wanders through 
rocks, through woods, (4) ever-repeating its soothing mur- 
murs. 

n 

Oh ! often, with too mindful plaint, thee (2) have I re- 
gretted, beloved river, (S) that utterest a murmuring song, 
(4) a stream dear to me beyond others. 

Ill 

Outside the door of my childhood's cottage (2) do not 
the breezes more sweetly (3) blow in my native vale ? (4) 
Blooms there not through ancestral woodlands 

a more pleasing beauty of flowers ? Oh ! to me (2) if the 
glad light were to rise again, in haj()py childhood (3) which 
first smiled, (4) soon the more troublesome oflTerings (ace.) 
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would I readUy resign, all that the fleeting hour (2) has 
lavished upon me disdaining (them). (3) But amid the 
uncertain honours, (4) dear sister, with which at all times 
the painful 

VI 

path of life is hampered, if U cha/nce thai io the clear (2) 
windings of my beloved river (3) and the years gone by I 
return, (4) when distracting anguish torments my lonely 
breast, 

VII 

and my mind with eotirexnest pains (2) is sinking, — what but 
a sfu/re hope of portals (3) celestiaT refreshes (4) my heart, 
riven with its own remorse ? 

Hints 

I. (1) *' Charms," delidae; "rivulet," rivus; (4) "soothing," blandi- 
loquus; " munnurs," stwt^TTJ. 

II. (2) " Beloved, amaUU; (3) " utter," edueo; "murmuring song," 
lit. " musical {canorv/in) murmur ; " (4) " stream ; " lympha, 

III. (1) "Cottage," wZZt^Za; comp. also Hor. Od,m:i, 10, "altricis 
extra limen," etc.; (2) "breezes," Favonii; comp. Introd. p. xlviii ; 
**more sweetly," mellUiores; (4) "woodlands," "wilds," tesqtui. 

IV. (2) "Were to" (pres. subj.) ; (3) "smile," mbrideo; (4) "more 
troublesome:" comp. Hor. Od,m. 1. 48, "divitias operosiores." 

V. (1) "Readily," "without waiting to be asked," uUro: comp. 
also Hor. Od, iiL 29. 64, "resigno quae dedit;" "all that," g^wawto 
. . . cumque (in diflferent lines) ; (2) " has lavished VLj^on" pro/undo (pft. 
subj., with dative) ; (4) "painful," aegra, 

VI. (1) "Hamper," impedio; (2) "if it chance that," si/orfe (in 
line 2) ; (3) "gone by," delapd; (4) " distracting," Tnale sanus, 

VII. (1) "Lonely," desertm; (2) "is sinking," languet; (3) "re- 
freshes," re/ecU, usitative aorist ; (4) "remorse," morsics. 
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EXERCISES XXXVn, XXXVHI 



You first I call on, brothers o'er the sea, 

Swarm from the hive of England's populous shore, 
Who with strong purpose struggled to be free. 
And now can own a foreign yoke no more. 

A hundred years are fled 

Since your uplifted head 
In freedom shook its tresses to the sun : 

Well may ye celebrate 

With civic pomp and state 
The day that saw your federal life begun. 

Ye too, the lusty sons of later time, 

Canadian, or Australian, or where'er 
Your foot is planted in obscurer clime, 
Freedom still loving imconfined as air; 
Linked by the common tie 
Of English ancestry, 
Close round the hearth of your old island home : 
In spirit close around. 
And let your hearts rebound 
Eesponsive to the call that bids you come. 

J. H. L. 
15th September 1887. 

Retranslation 

I 
(You) first will I summon, who have a home across the 
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de&p seas, (2) brotherly hearts, from crowded Britain (3) a 
swarm sent forth, (4) a brood strong of purpose, 



hearts devoted to a lot of freedom, (2) and ready with an 
effort to burst the bonds, (3, 4) and not over patient in 
bearing the ancient law of a foreign king. 

m 

Now the hundredth year is passing, (2) since (your) 
nation in freedom uplifted (its) proud head, (3) and shook- 
out its tresses (4) to the sunbeams and the bright sky : 

IV 

therefore will it be fitting to pour forth strains, (2) and 
duly to lead the civic procession : (3, 4) this was the first 
day that gave to your compacts a duly ratified honour. 



You next, as many as a later age has brought forth, (2) 
Australians, or Canadians, I call on; (3, 4) or whatever 
land less known in situation the settlers (ace.) of our race 

VI 

has ever welcomed, stout hearts, (2) in whom, even though 
distant^ the old love remains (3) implanted, and the heart's 
desire (4) more free than the zephyr's breath ; 

VII 

whom one unbroken tie holds bound together, (2) and a 
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name derived from British stock; (3) guard ye the fire 
and the hearth (4) that our island has made and makes its 
home; 

VIII 

guard firm faith with souls united. (2) So let that voice 
throbbingly rouse the hearts of all, (3, 4) which has sum- 
moned its scattered offspring to return to their native 
land. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Summon," cieo; "who have," lit. "to whom (there is);" 
" sea," aequor ; (2) " brotherly hearts," /m^rwm corda ; (3) "swarm : " 
comp. Hor. Od, I. 36. 80, "iuvennm recens examen;" "crowded," 
frequens; (4) " strong of purpose : " comp. Hor. Od, iii 3. 1, "iustum 
et tenacem propositi virum." 

n. (1) "Of freedom" (adj.); (2) "ready," ^ompto (with inf.); 
"with an effort," wmw; (3) ."ancient," "of bygone days," vetttstus; 
"over patient," tarn dodles (with inf. : comp. Hor. Od, L 1. 18, in- 
docilis pauperiem pati "). 

III. (1) "Is passing," lit "is spending its days," agit dies; (2) 
"since," ex que (tempore); "in freedom" (a<y.) ; (3) " tresses," m?i«s. 

IV. (2) " Procession," iwmpa; (3) "this was the first . . . that," 
Tioec prima; (4) ** duly ratified," "consecrated," ai«pica<t«. 

V. (1) "You next," ^wrnws; (2) "Australians, Canadians," -4 ws^ro- 
liensest O&nSdae; (3) "whatever," ai qua; "of our race," nottrcUes; 
(4) "in situation," regume, 

VI. (1) "Welcome," em>w>; (2) "even though, "e^; *' old " priscus; 
(3) ** desire" voluntas ; (4) "breath," *M«*rrM5. 

VII. (1) "Unbroken tie," "uniform course," tenor: comp. Verg. 
Georg. ii. 337 ; (2) " derived from," oHum (with abl.) ; (3) " hearth," 
lares; (4) "has made and makes its home," coluit colitque: comp. 
Hor. Od, ii. 13. 20, "visTapuit rapietque gentes." 

VIII. (1) "Souls," animi; (2) "throbbingly," piUsans: comp. 
Verg. Aen, v. 138, " exsultantiaque haurit corda pavor pulsans ; " (3) 
"scattered," aparww; (4) "summon," cito. 
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EXERCISES XXXIX, XL, XLI 

Ode 



Welcome, welcome with one voice ! 
In your welfare we rejoice. 
Sons and brothers, that have sent 
From isle and cape and continent 
Produce of your field and flood. 
Mount, and mine, and primal wood, 
Works of subtle brain and hand. 
And splendours of the Morning Land, 
Gifts from every British zone ! 

Britons, hold your own ! 

11 

May we find, as ages run. 
The mother featured in the son. 
And may yours for ever be 
That old strength and constancy 
Which has made your fathers great 
In our ancient island state ! 

And, where'er her flag may fly 
Glorying between sea and sky. 
Make the might of Britain known ! 

Britons, hold your own I 

III 

Britain fought her sons of yore, 
Britain failed ; and never more, 
F 
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Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our fathers' sin : 
Men that in a narrower day — 
Unprophetic rulers they — 
Drove from out the Mother's nest 
That young eagle of the West, 
To forage for herself alone ! 

Britons, hold your own ! 

IV 

Sharers of our glorious past. 

Brothers, must we part at last 1 

Shall we not thro' good and ill 

Cleave to one another still ? 

Britain's myriad voices call : 

Sons be welded, each and all. 

Into one Imperial whole ; 

One with Britain, heart and soul ! 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne ! 

Britons, hold your own ! 
And Gk)d guard all ! 

Tennyson. 

Fram The Times, 5ih May 1886. 

Retranslation 

I 

Hail, brothers! this (ace.) the voice of all together (2) 
congratulating (you) safe-and-well bids : (3) hail, ye sons, 
•wimn with distant (4) clifls an island, or the sea 
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II 

divides from well-nigh the whole world. Hither dutifully 
(2) whatever is swept from native threshing-floors, (3) 
whatever (ace.) the mountain and the unexplored forests, 
(4) whatever (ace.) the lake or the mine has, 

III 

ye readily pay (as) tribute. Lo ! how much the strength of 
hand (2) and intellect works out ; (3) and how great gifts the 
nations attached to Britons (4) bring, blended with an 
eastern shore's 

IV 

sparkling jewels. (2) Do ye, my countrymen, duly guard 
what has been won ; (3) so that through the gliding years 
a late (4) progeny may recall its sire. 



Yours be, as of old, strengthening the heart, (2) the 
valour, in which the race of your forefathers was strong, 
(3) while our citadel, with a belt of the encompassing (4) 
sea encircled, remained unshaken. 

VI 

Striving in this spirit, wherever (our) soldier to the air (2) 
proudly uplifts the standards, (3) to be waved betwixt sea 
and sky, (4) he teaches the unconquerable might of Britons. 

VII 

In an ill-omened encownter did England with its children 
(2) once join in war, (3) infatuate ! but to repeat the shock- 
ing (4) wrong, like (our) fathers, it refuses. 
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VIII 

forgetful of (its) offspring. With its leaders, in an evU 
day, that race ignorantly drove forth (3) from its parent 
nest (one) struggling in resistance, (4) to seek for its food, 
like the bird of Jove, 

IX 

alone on Atlantic shores. (2) Brothers, with whom not in- 
gloriously (3) we have encountered, shall we be parted? 
(4) How much better, bound in natural affection. 



to bear whatever is to be borne ! (2) Listen to the count- 
less voices of those admonishing us : (3) " Divided brood 
of children, (4) continue ye in one empire." 

XI 

So to tho peoples shall be a life in harmony, so (2) (shall 
be) one warfare, one love tending the throne : (3) so let 
Britons protect what they have won, (4) and do thou, 
God, guard alL 

Hints 

I. (1) "Together," svmul; (2) "congratulate," gratulari (with 
dat.); "safe and well;" 5osp&, -itis; (4) "cliff," scopvZus, 

II. (1) "Dutifully" (adj.), pius; (2) "whatever," etc. : comp. Hor. 
Od. i. 1. 10, "quidquid de Libycis verritur areis ;" (3) "unexplored," 
intactus; (4) "mine," metallvm. 

III. (1) "Readily," uUro; (2) "strength," robur; "intellect," in- 
genium; (3) "attached :" comp. Hor. Od. iii. 5. 3, "adiectis Britannia 
imperio ;" (4) "how ^eat gifts," quanta {m III. 4) dona (in IV. 1). 

IV. (1) "Blended," cornmixtus ; (2) ",my countrymen," dves ; 
"guard," tueoTy "what has been won,"^r^W5 (n. pi.); (4) "recall," 
referre* 
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V. (1) "Strengthening : " comp. Hor. Od, iv. 4. 34, "rectique oultus 
pectora roborant;" (2) "of your forefathers," avitiis; (3) "belt,* 
zona; "encircling," refustis: comp. Verg. Aen, vii. 225, "si quern 
tellus extrema refuso submovet oceano ;*' (4) "unshaken," stcMlis, 

VI. (1) "In this spirit:" comp. Hor. Od, iii. 3. 9, "hac arte 
. . . enisus;" (2) "proudly," ^Mperftierw; (3) "wave," wJro. 

VII. (1) " lU-omened," vum auspicatus; "join in encounter," vrumus 
etmsero; (2) "war," dttdlvm; "shocking," infandm; (4) "like our 
fathers," marepatrum, 

VIII. (2) "Evil," iniqmis; "ignorantly" (adj.), insdtLs: comp. 
Hor. Od. iv. 4. 6, 11, "nido laborum propulit inscium . . . nunc in 
reluctantes dracones egit amor dapis," etc. ; (4) "to seek for," qui (in 
VIII. 4) captaret (in IX. 1). 

IX. (1) "Atlantic," Atlanticm: comp. Hor. Od, L 31. 14, "not 
ingloriously," non sine gloria; (3) "we have encountered," res gesta 
{est) ; "shall we be," licebit; (4) "how much better," etc.: comp. Hor. 
Od, i. 11. 3 : "ut melius quidquid erit pati ; " (4) " natural affection," 



X. (2) " Of those iwimonishing us," Tnonentium (to come in X. 1) ; (3) 
" brood," ^qpagro ; (4) "combine," coeo. 

XL (1) "In harmony," concors; (2) "warfare," mars; "tend," 
cola; "throne," sceptnm, (pL) ; (3) "protect," defendo; (4) *^guard," 
(pres. subj.) See above, IV. 2. 



EXERCISE XLII 

Cyriack, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause, 
Pronounced, and in his volumes taught, our laws, 

Which others at the bar so often wrench. 

To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth that after no repenting draws. 
Let Euclid rest and Archimedes pause. 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French. 
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To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way : 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day. 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

Milton. 

Eetranslation 



illustrious oflfspring of an illustrious grandsire, (2) 
who, the glory of our court, apportioned laws (3) to Britons 
with praise (4) not slender, and taught (them) prudenUy in 
(his) books 

II 

to keep honour, by crooked pleaders (2) distorted ; drinking 
with me to-day, (3, 4) let go weightier matters, Dellius, in 
an enjoyment we need not blush at. 

in 

For a little while let Archimedes and the sage of PhJtros 
(2) be laid aside, though thou longest to unfold their writ- 
ings ; (3) forbear to be anxious as to what Teutonic nations 
threaten, (4) and the discordant Ehone. 

IV 

Do thou remember betimes to arrange in just measure the 
present life, (2) and (remember) what is the shortest (3) 
way of virtue that leads to heaven. (4) Gkxi has ordained 
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the rest, with foreknowledge of the future ; nor approves 

(2) if one with scanty wisdom allots the day to disproportiorir 
aie toil, (4) and ^res to enjoy (4) a time of greater freedom. 

Hints 

I. (1) ** Offspring," progenies; (2) "court," cSna; "laws,"ywm; 

(3) "apportion," divido; (4) "books," ehartae; "prudently" (in II. 
1), adj. 

II. (1) "Honour," Tumestnm; honor would mean "a distinction," 
"honourable ofl&ce;" "crooked pleaders," prava loquenies; (8, 4) 
"weightier matters'* (n. pi. of comp. adj.) ; "Dellius " (for the choice 
of this name, comp. Hor. Od, ii 3); "we need not blush at," Tum 
entbescendus, 

III. (1) "Sage," senex; (who is referred to?) (2) "be laid aside, 
though," etc., lit. "be wanting to (thee) longing," aventi; (3) 
" forbear : " comp. Hor. Od, iii 29. 11, " omitte mirari ; " the ode 
throughout wHl illustrate this sonnet of Milton, as also, in part, will 
ode i. 9 ; " to be anxious," cfwroure^ to begin IV. (1). 

IV. (1) "Remember," rriem&rUOy to come at end of line 3 ; " the pre- 
sent life," vUae . , . qii>od adest: comp. Hor. Od, iii. 29. 82, "quod 
adest memento componere aequus ;" (2) "what is . . . that," lit, 
" and what shortest . . . leads." 

V. (1) "With foreknowledge of," etc.: comp. Hor. Od. iii. 29. 29; 
** approves, "/fjw^; (2) "with scanty wisdom," mxmpkns; (3) disprO' 
porpioncUe, invustus; (4) "of greater freedom" (comp. adj.) 



EXERCISE XLHI 

That there's a self, which after death shall live, 
All are concerned about and all believe ; 
That something's ours, when we from life depart, 
This all conceive, all feel it at the heart : 
The wise of learn'd antiquity proclaim 
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This truth, the public voice declares the same : 
No land so rude, but looks beyond the tomb 
For future prospects in a world to come. 
Hence, without hopes to be in life repaid. 
We plant slow oaks, posterity to shade ; 
And hence vast pyramids, aspiring high. 
Lift their proud heads aloft and time defy. 
Hence is our love of fame ; a love so strong. 
We think no dangers great, or labours long. 
By which we hope our beings to extend. 
And to remotest times in glory to descend. 

S. Jenyns. 

Eetranslation 



Death has not strength to destroy all of us, (2) and a 
surviving part (ace.) of himself each one (3) will save from 
Orcus; nor all (4) (our) life (ace.) does ruthless Libltina 
seize. 

II 

This does the mind of all care for, this faith does it 
conceive (2) stored up in the depths of the heart ; (3) this 
of old did lewmed Greece maintain; (4) the voice of the 
thronging people 

III 

unanimously proclaims this; this does the Sc3rthian (2) 
and the Indian from remotest shores believe, (3) and looks 
forward to happy plains (4) designed for himself after the 
grave. 
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rv 

In truth (it is) in this hope of a hereafter (that) a man 
plcmts trees, (2) unmindful of present use, (3) and arranges 
a slow-growing shade (4) to be enjoyed not by himself but 
by posterity. 

V 

Hence the foundation of royal pyramids (2) upbears 
(their) summits raised on high, (3) and haughty piles repel 
(4) the destruction of time as it flies. 

VI 

Hence fame distracts with passionate longing (2) (men) 
prepared both to do and to suflFer anything whatever, (3) 
in order that for them, destined to live to distant ages, (4) 
(their) descendants may celebrate (their) honour. 

Hints 

I. (1) '*A11 of us," i.e. "the whole of our being," omne nostrum: 
comp. Hor. Od. iii. 30. 6. 

II. (1) "This does," etc ; begin with Hoe curat; (2) "stored up : " 
comp. Verg. Aen. i. 26 ; " heart," ^ectora; (3) "maintain," confirmo ; 
(4) " thronging, "/regt^TW. 

III. (1) "Unanimously," consentiens ; (3) "look forward to," 
prospedo (with ace) ; (4) "grave," tumulus; "designed," destmcUus, 

IV. (1) "A hereafter," /tt^wrwm; "a man," vir (to come in line 3) : 
comp. Hor. Od, iii. 1, 9 ; " plants," conserit (in line 2) ; (3) " arrange," 
dispono; "slow-growing," lit. "coming late," serus ; (4) "posterity," 
sdboles, 

V. (1) Comp. Hor. Od, iii 30. 2, " regalique situ pyramidum 
altius;" "royal," regius; (2) "on high," in altum; (3) "repel," 
defendo; (4) "as it flies" (partic.) 

VI. (1) "Distract," torqueo; "passionate," aeger ; (2) "anything 
whatever," quidvis; (3) "for them destined to live," victuris; (4) 
" descendants," postgeniti. 
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EXEECISE XLIV 

If thou wouldst find what holiest men have sought, 

Communion with the power of poesy, 
Empty thy mind of all unquiet thought, 

Lay bare thy spirit to the vaulting sky 
And glory of the sunshine ; go and stand 

Where nodding briars sport with the water-break, 

Or by the plashings of a moonlit creek. 
Or breast the wind upon some jutting land. 
The most unheeded things have influences 

That sink into the soul : in after hours 
We oft are tempted suddenly to dress 

The tombs of half-forgotten thought with flowers ; 
Our own choice mocks us, and the sweetest themes 
Come to us without thought, like wayward dreams. 

Eetranslation 

I 

If thy mind leads thee in a desire to follow (2) afar off 
the hard footsteps of holy men, (3, 4) and in thought to 
penetrate the mysterious sacred rites of the ninefold band, 

II 

banish far from thy bosom the brood of cares; (2) and 
thy heart (ace.) free from indulgences (3) open out beneath 
the bright rays of Phoebus (4) and the arched roof of the 
enchanting sky. 
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III 

Go where briars join with the cascades in sportive (2) 
frolic, or (where) the winding (3) waters murmur in the 
moonlight ; (4) or if it pleases (thee) on some cliff, to the 
storm 

IV 

to expose thy breast In truth from the inmost (2) 
heart (our wish) brings forth secret things and not before 
recognised ; (3) and with garlands the neglected (4) tomb 
of Memory to adorn 



does a lively impulse constrain (us); and yet (2) our 
own purpose mocks us : whatever delightful (thought) (3) 
eluded (us), as at times of wayward (4) sleep the phantoms, 
comes back unsought 

Hints 

L (1) "In a desire," volentem: comp. also Ov. Met. i. 1, "in nova 
fert animus," etc ; (2) ^^hzi^*' diffwilis ; "lioly,**i7tw«; (3) "mysterious," ' 
areantts: comp. Hor. Od, iii 2. 27, "qui Cereris sacrum volgarit 
arcanae ; " ' * ninefold, " novemts. 

IL (1) "Banish," dispello; (2) "brood," examm; (3) "bright rays," 
nitores; (4) "enchanting," 7?iagricwa. 

111.(1) "Join in" (line 2), remisceo (with ace.); "cascade," 
sccUebrae; (3) " waters, "/wento; "murmur," ««2*rro. 

IV. (1) "From the inmost heart," inHmo (line 1) de corde (line 8) ; 

(2) "our wish" (understood from volwiUas in V. 1) ; (2) "and not 
before recognised," nee prius agnita; (4) "Memory," Mnemosyne 
(gen. -es), 

V. (1) "lively impulse," voltmtas vivida; "and yet . . .us" 
(end the line with nos tamen) ; (2) "delightfcd (thought)," amdbile; 

(3) " elude, "/o/Zo; (4) "phantoms/* tfimwZacm; "unsought," spoTife. 
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EXEECISE XLV 

When I survey the bright 

Coelestiall spheare : 
So rich with jewels hung that night 
Doth like an ^thiop bride appeare, 

My soul her wings doth spread 

And heaven-ward flies, 
Th' Almighty's mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
Shootes forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator's name. 

No unregarded star 

Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 
Removed far from our humane sight : 

But if we stedfast looke. 

We shall disceme 
In it, as in some holy booke. 
How men may heavenly knowledge leame. 

Habington, Castara. 

Eetranslation 

I 
When I behold the glittering firmament, (2) where the 
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brightness of spangled jewels (3) shines, and the shades of 
night, like an Eastern (4) bride, are lustrous ; 

II 

the wing of my mind expands, and away to the pathless (2) 
heavens it flies ; (3) wherey through golden cowrts far and 
wide inscribed (ace), (4) I survey the characters of God 
plain-to-read. 

Ill 

Whether farther from the depths there shines out (2) a 
glowing constellation, with no silent brilliancy in its course 
(3, 4) does it seem to celebrate the name of its Divine 
Artificer ; 

IV 

or does it chance that a tinier star its flame (ace.) (2) 
contracts with dimmer torch, (3) not even does it with 
remote gleam (4) so faint (nom.) shun the sight. 



but that the hearts of the gazers (as if a most sacred (2) 
page were laid open) (3, 4) learn to hear the heavenly 
messengers, and to know the very records of God. 

Hints 

I, (1) *' When," qtuindo; * * gUttering" coruscm ; (2) "spangled," 
** variegated," daedalus (a fovourite word with Lucr.) ; "jewels," lit 
"jasper stones," laspioUs : comp, Verg. Am» iv. 261; (4) "like:" 
comp. "Lacaenae more^* Hor. Od, ii 11. 23; "bride," 7iiirM«, "are 
lustrous," radicmt^ 

n. (1) "Expands,'' sese . . , pandU; (2) "away to," "right]to," 
ad usque; "heavens" (the plural fonn caelos is found in Lucr. ii. 
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1097, but otherwise it wants classical authority) ; (3) ** courts," aulas; 
"inscribed" (n. pi., to agree with sigrva in line 4); (4) "plain to 
read," vnanifesta, 

III. (1) "The Depths," profumdvm; "shines out," emicat; (2) 
** glowing " illiistre ; "in its course," wigfMm; (3) " brilliancy," /i%or. 

IV. (1) "Does it chance that, "/orfo; "tiny," mmt^t^; (2) "dim," 
obscurus; "torch," lamp&s, -Sdis ; (3) "not (even) does it," fumilla; 
"remote," remot%b8; (4) "faint," tenuis; "shun the sight:" comp. 
Hor. Od,i, 1. 84, "refugit tenders barbiton." 

V. (1) "But that," quin (with subj.) ; "gazers," oUuefrUes ; (2) "as 
if," cm (with imp. subj.) ; (4) " learn " (last word in line 4), " records," 
wxynMtievUa* 



EXERCISE XLVI 
Moses seeing the Promised Land 

My Father's hope ! my childhood's dream ! 

The promise from on high ! 
Long waited for ! its glories beam 

Now when my death is ni^h. 

My death is come, but not decay ; 

Nor eye nor mind is dim ; 
The keenness of youth's vigorous day 

Thrills in each nerve and limb. 

Blest scene ! thrice welcome after toil, 

If no deceit I view; 
Oh might my lips but press the soil 

And prove the vision true ! 

Its glorious heights, its wealthy plains, 
Its many-tinted groves, 



\ many-tinted groves. 
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They call ! but He my steps restrains 
Who chastens whom He loves. 

Ah ! now they melt — they are but shades — 

I die ! yet is no rest, 
Lord, in store, since Canaan fades 

But seen, and not possest 1 

Newman. 

Retranslation 



Last care of (our) fathers, of my boyhood (2) first 
hope, from the high summit (3) sent-down the light of 
heaven hath shone, (4) too late, alas ! as fate is approach- 
ing. 

II 

Me a too-swift death snatches-untimely in-my-vigour ; 
(2) not dull is my mind, not dazed my eyes ; (3) through 
my limbs and well-knit frame the glow (4) of youth thrills 
in due course. 

Ill 

Happy scene ! now toils are done, (2) if thou showest 
what is true. ! that I on the ground (3) reclining might 
feel my imprinted (4) lips grow warm with the touch (of 
it) alone. 

IV 

How bright soever thou art with many-tinted woods (2) 
and with gold, yet (He) stays my footstep, (3) who knows- 
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how with kindly (4) chastisements to restrain the reluctant 
mind. 



Now I fade, and the beloved land melts away. (2) 
What rest, Father, dost thou promise, (3, 4) if the fields of 
a receding Canaan, once seen, withdraw themselves 1 

Hints 

I. (1) "My" (line 2), nostrae; ** boyhood," py>eritia (syncopated, 
asinHor. Od, 1. 26. 8, " actae non alio rege puertiae"); (2) "high," 
arduvs; (4) "as fate is" (abl. abs.) 

II. (1) ** Untimely," expressed by "preSoi jprae- ; "in my vigour," 
vigens; (2) "is dull," JiebescU (turn "are dazed" similarly, by using 
stupeo) ; (3) " weU-knit," conexus; (4) "of youth" (adj.) ; "thrills," 
salit; " in due course," nfe. 

III. (1) " Scene : " there is no word in Latin for "scenery " or "a 
picturesque scene," but Virgil uses scaena {Aen. i 164) for the back- 
ground of a view, "tum silvis scaena coruscis," and that word may 
serve here ; (3) "my imprinted," defixa; (4) "to grow warm" (of an 
instantaneous act), pf. inf. ; " alone," ni^rus. 

IV. (1) "How , . . soever," utcfwmque; "many-tinted, "versicolor ; 
(2) "thou art bright," luces; (3) "kindly," henignus; (4) "chastise- 
ments," supplida; " reluctant" (to come in line 8). 

V. (1) "I fade," lit. "am being dissolved," salvor (use the same 
verb, reflexively, for "melts away) ;" "beloved," amcMlis; (2) "pro- 
mise," adnuo; (3) "receding," fugiens (in line 4) ; " Canaan," FUlae' 
stina; "withdraw themselves," se , , , recepto (line 8). 



EXEECISE XLVII 

My heart is disquieted within me, 
And the fear of death is fallen upon me. 
Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me. 
And an horrible dread hath overwhelmed me. 
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And I said, that I had wings like a dove, 

For then would I flee away and be at rest. 

Lo, then would I get me away far off. 

And remain in the wilderness. 

I would make haste to escape, 

Because of the stormy wind and tempest. 

Psalm Iv. 4-7. 
Retranslation 



My heart is throbbing with restless waves, (2) agitated 
with fear foreboding death. (3) In my dread of what is to 
come, trembling (4) has convulsed my lifeless limbs. 

II 

that I could glide with a winged dove's (2) flight ! 
I said : Soon would I hide myself, (3) where on distant 
shores (4) it may be allowed a secluded one to enjoy peace. 

in 

So great a love of flight (is there) to one longing for 
sequestered lands ; (2) in his anxiety, that is, (3) to shim 
the beating tempest's (4) blasts, and the north-wind's heavy 
wrath. 

Hints 

I. (1) *' Is throbbing," aestuat; (2) "agitated : " comp, Pers. 11. 64, 
"laetari praetrepldum cor;" "foreboding," ominatas ; (3) "iu my 
dread of" (use genlt of partic, with irvd understood, depending on 
artus). 

IL ''O that" (outoxodf)\ (2) "flight," volatus; "would I hide 
myself," conderer; (3) ** where:" comp. Hor. Od, ill. 3. 56, ** qua 
parte debacchentur ignes ; " (4) "a secluded one," rq>ostiis, 

G 
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III. (1) "sequestered lands," amota terrae; (2) **to one longing 
for " (with the idea of not being able to obtain), desideranti ; " in his 
anxiety " (dat. of adj.); **that is," scilicet; (3) "beating," comp. 
Lucr. vi 115^ ^^verberibus venti yerBajit plangtmtqne," 



EXERCISE XLVmi 

Whom we see not we revere ; 
We revere, and we refrain 
From talk of battles loud and vain, 
And brawling memories all too free 
For such a wise humility 
As befits a solemn fane : 
We revere, and while we hear 
The tides of Music's golden sea 
Setting toward eternity. 
Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 
And victor he must ever be. 
For though the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will ; 
Tho* world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Around us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul? 
On God and Godlike men we build our trust 

Tennyson. 

^ This and the next Exercise are in First Asclepiad metre. See the 
Introduction, p. xxxviL 
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Eetranslation 



Eevering an absent one a nation keeps silence, nor (2) 
for noise of battles, (mere) empty rumours, (3) now cares; 
nor (cares) reckless (4) stories to hear, words full of license 

II 

and all unworthy of a religious silence. (2) An absent 
one we respect: there-is^ddying a golden (3) minstrelsy 
of harps on the heavenly way : (4) so do we also uplift our 
hopes, our heart 

III 

on high to the powers above ; doubtless a higher (2) life 
yonder awaits so great a soul; there awaits (3) the 
conqueror a laurel better than the Belgian, (4) surviving 
(ace.), I trow, when death is overcome. 

rv 

For though the great ages upheave the mountains, (2) 
(and) shake the dry-land; (and though) witure remake 
what is made, (3) and be ever playing the part of a mis- 
tress; (4) (though) the stars in varying office on their 
everlasting 

V 

course roll in countless numbers, (2) and develope their 
own forms of life, (3) yet still the force of fiery intellect 
sways all things alike ; (4) we trust in divine souls and in 
God. x . 
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Hints 

I. (1) ** A n&Uon,** populiLSf to come in line 8 ; "keeps (a religious) 
silence :" comp. Verg. Aen. v. 71, **ore favete omnes ;" Hor. Od, iiL 
1. 2, ** favete linguis ; " (2) " for " (sign of ace.) 

IL (1) "And all/'a^; (2) "there is eddying," /t^wo^; "so," 
*ic, to be repeated mth animn/m. 

III. (1) " To the powers above,*' sv^peris ; (4) " surviving " (ace. to 
agree with victorem) ; " I trow," credo, 

IV. (1) "For though," etmim, with subj. ; (2) "diy land," 
teirrenum; "remake," refido (pf. subj.); (3) "the part," vices; (4) 
"on" (sign of ace.) 

V. (1) "Course,'* mam; (2) " forms," /aa«s; (3) " aU things alike," 
cimcta. 

EXEECISE XLIX 

Loving she is, and tractable, though wild ; 

And innocence hath privilege in her 

To dignify arch looks, and laughing eyes, 

And feats of cunning, and the pretty round 

Of trespasses, aflfected to provoke 

Mock chastisement and partnership in play. 

And as a faggot sparkles on the hearth 

Not less if unattended and alone. 

Than when both young and old sit gathered round 

And take delight in its activity, 

Even so this happy creature of herself 

Is all-sujficient ; solitude to her 

Is blithe society, who fills the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs. 

Light are her sallies as the tripping fawn's 

Forth startled from the fern where she lay couch'd. 

# * # * 

Wordsworth. 
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Eetranslation 

I 

Gentle she is, and teachable, though she be wild, (2) and 
(one) whom in her iimocence a pleasing archness of the eye 
(3) and mischievous look misbecomes not; (4) nor en- 
snaring wiles, nor in alternate change 

n 

loveable sport, mimicking a fault, (2) soon to delight in 
being punished. (3) As a brand on the hearth sparkles no 
less, (4) shining all by itself, than if youths together 

in 

and old men close-gathered were sitting by (2) to watch the 
living flame play ; (3) so too the little girl of-three-years 
for herself alone (4) both sufficed, enjojring her own glad- 
ness, 

IV 

and in lonely places there is a welcome throng of compan- 
ions, (2) singing together in the empty air. (3) Then too 
she often flies, as with free footstep (4) the fawn bounds 
forth from the close covert. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Gentle," **winning," hlandus; "though," Zic««(withsubj.); 
"wild," comp. of acer; "in her innocence" (adj.), innocuus (line 8) ; 
" archness," proteroitas ; (4) " nor " (continue with qm) ; " in alternate 
change," 'dee mutua, 

II. (1) ** Mimicking," simwZans; " f Aultf" pecccUvm; (2) "soon to 
delight in," qiu)dmox with. subj. (one of the uses called " consecutive "); 
" being punished " (pres. inf. pass.), use the phrase mjaplieio adficere ; 
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(3) "brand," toet^; (4) "aU by itself," secwmsoZ^; "if" (to come in 
next line). 

III. (1) "Close-gathered," conferti ; (2) "to watch" {qui with 
"final" subj., to be distinguished from the use in 11. 2) ; ** flame," 
flammvla (to avoid the diminutive, flammam . . . Tnobilem ma.j 
be used instead) ; "of three years old," trima; (4) "both sufficed," 
svffecUque, 

IV. (1) "There is," est (to come in line 2) : comp. alSoTibull. iv. 
13. 12, "in solis tu mihi turba locis ; " (2) "ringing together " (relat. 
with subj. of condnOf as in II. 2); (3) "often," crebra (adj. with 
adverbial force ; see Introd., p. xlviii) ; (4) "covert," lit "brambles," 
vqnres. 



EXERCISE L ^ 

When Nature tries her finest touch, 

Weaving her vernal wreath, 
Mark ye how close she veils her round, 
Not to be traced by sight or sound, 

Nor soil'd by ruder breath. 

Who ever saw the earliest rose 

First open her sweet breast 1 
Or, when the summer sun goes down, 
The first soft star in evening's crown 
Light up her gleaming crest 1 

But there's a sweeter flower than e'er 

Blush'd on the rosy spray — 
A brighter star, a richer bloom. 
Than e'er did western heaven illume 

At close of summer day. 

^ This and the next two Exercises are in Second Asclepiad metre. 
See the Introduction, p. xxxvii. 
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Tis Love, the last, best gift of heaven ; 

Love gentle, holy, pure ; 
But, tenderer than a dove's soft eye, 
The searching sun, the open sky. 

She never could endure. 

Keble. 

Eetranslation 



When nature, wishing to be fairer to the sight, (2) weaves 
a lovely garland in fresh spring, (3) she retires for a little 
into herself, that uncongenial (4) winds may not dash away 
the flower ; 

II 

and, shrinking-from the gaze, covers dose with a veil (2) 
her sweet cheeks. When did the first rose (3) to the search- 
ing eyes of men its perfumed (4) bosom unfold at birth 1 

III 
Who has beheld when, as the sim goes down, (2) a star 
shining at eve with glittering crest (3) first comes forth 
from the sky ? (3, 4) But yet there is a flower better than 
the flower of the crimson rose, 

IV 

whatever (rose) gleams on the spreading tree ; (2) there is 
a star, with which in lovely radiance strives (3) in vain the 
star in its tender blush, (3, 4) whatever (star) twinkles 
through the western heavens. 
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In truth it is gentle love, the latest gift (pL) (2) of 
heaven, pure love, and (love) which in its tenderness (3) 
vanquishing in softness the golden eyes of the turtle-dove, 
(4) could not endure the sun. 

Hints 

I. (1) "To the sight," adspici. For the inf. comp. Hor. Od, L 19. 
8, "et voltus nimium lubricus adspici;" (3) "retires," raii^; "un- 
congenial," male dispares : for the force of male, see Introd., p. xlix; 
(4) "winds," Tioti: see Introd., p. xlviii. 

II. (1) "Shrink-from," tremo (with ace.) ; "veil," prop, "bridal 
veil" (dim. ),/amm«oZwm; (2) close, fern, adj.; (8) " searching, "^pefeTw; 
" of men" (to come in line 2) ; (4) "at birth,** nascens. 

IIi: (1) "Who has beheld when," Ht. "who beholding (abL abs.), 
does," etc. ; (2) "crest," c(yniae (to come in line 1) ; "at eve*' (adj.), 
vespertin/u8 ; (3) "sky,** polus; (4) "better than," prior (with abl.); 
" crimson,** puniceus, 

IV. (1) " Whatever,** ^t^uiecmrvque (with subj. ) ; but for the restrain- 
ing arrangement of the lines, this would be translated " better than the 
flower of any rose that gleams,'* etc. ; " spreading : ** comp. Verg. Aen^ 
LI; (2) " with which ** (dat) ; "radiance,** radius; (3) " in its tender 
blush,** mjolle rubens; "heavens," aetJier, 

V. (1) " In truth," nempe ; " latest,*' novissimtts, (2) " in its tender- 
ness** (nom. adj.) ; (3) "eyes** (to come in line 2) ; (4) "could not," 
nonpotuii. 



EXEECISE LI 

O bliss, when, all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 

The Tuscan poets on the lawn : 
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Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 
Or here she brought the harp, and flung 

A ballad to the brightening moon. 

Nor less it pleased in livelier moods 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray. 
And break the livelong summer day 

With banquet in the distant woods ; 

Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Discussed the books to love or hate, 
Or touch'd the changes of the state. 

Or threaded some Socratic dream. 

Tennyson. 

Eetranslation 



Happy (we), as often as a group of companions, (2) all 
hanging on thee, delighted to feed (3) (their) ears, while 
lying under a plane-tree the numbers (ace.) (4) of the Tus- 
can fathers thou wouldst read. 

II 

Or if a guest at leisure, or it might be, as the golden (2) 
noon declined, a glad sister, (3) carelessly striking the harp, 
sings of the growing (4) brightness of the moon. 

Ill 
But if it rather pleased (us) at festive time (2) to bend 
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OUT course beyond the verge of the moimtams, and (3) re- 
clining far away in a summery vale (4) to take a portion 
from the day, 

IV 

(then) we delighted to glance at the aflfairs and books of 
men, (2) to which one praise was due, to which censure ; 
(3) and the changes of state, and the Socratic school's (4) 
secret intricacies (we delighted) to inquire into. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Companions," aodales; (2) "all haD^ng,** tot/i inhians. 

II. (1) "Or it might be," seu libet; (8) "carelessly : " comp. Hor. 
Od, ii. 11. 14, "iacentes sic temere;" ** strike," increpo {with abL): 
comp. Verg. Aen. xii, 332, **Sangirinens Mavors clupeo increpat;'* in 
Hor. Od. iv. 15. 2, " increpoit lyra," there is the idea of chiding ; (4) 
"sings of," concelobbraL 

III. (2) "Veige,** Umm; (3) "reclining," cubatUibiis, dat. after 
placuU above ; ** to take," etc : comp. Hor. Od, L 1. 20, " partem solido 
demerede die." 

IV. (1) "Glance at," "touch upon," torigrere; (2) "to which one," 
cuinam; (3) "of state" (adj.) ; "school:" comp. Hor. Od, i. 29. 14, 
" Socraticam et domum ; " (4) " intricacies," amiages. 



EXEECISE LII 

A Baby's EprrAPH 

April made me : winter laid me here away asleep. 
Bright as Maytime was my daytime ; night is soft and deep : 
Though the morrow bring forth sorrow, well are ye that 
weep. 
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Ye that held me dear beheld me not a twelvemonth long : 
All the while ye saw me smile, ye knew not whence the song 
Came that made me smile, and laid me here, and wrought 
you wrong. 

Angels, calling from your brawling world one undefiled. 
Homeward bade me, and forbade me here to rest beguiled : 
Here I sleep not : pass, and weep not here upon your child. 

A. C. Swinburne. 

Eetranslation 
I 

April brought (me) forth ; winter laid (me) here (2) asleep 
in the grave : brighter than spring (3) shone my life : now 
kindly nigM closes my eyes, (4) and for you mourners a sad 

II 

mom arises, yet not without Grod's providence. (2) In 
truth, for scarce a whole year was I among (3) the bosoms 
of dear ones ; at which time (4) you might have marked 
(my) light laugh : 

m 

But the fount of (my) joy conceals its sources, (2) and (so 
does) the divine melody ; the which when once with my 
ears (3) I caught, ye seek (me) grudgingly laid here to rest 
(4) But indeed a heavenly messenger, homeward 

IV 

summoning me from the din of earth, (2) forbade a pure soul 
to be ensnared with empty hope. (3) Not here (is) my 
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rest : yom child bids you take (4) your way with tearless 
eyes. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Bring forth," gigno; "lay," condo; (2) "bright," ntUns; 
(3) "close," comprimo ; (4) "mourners" (partic.) 

II. (1) " Without God's providence : " comp. Hor. Od. iiu 4. 20, "?w>7t 
sinedis animosus infans;" (2) "in truth,** scilicet; "to be among," 
interesse (with dat.) ; (4) "you might, **/flw erat; "light" (to come in 
preceding line). 

in. (1) "Conceals,** etc. : comp. Hor. Od, iv. 14. 45, "fontiumqui 
celat origines ; " (2) " once ** {qiwndam or scTnel ?) ; (3) " I caught '* (use 
the abl. absol.); "grudgingly:** comp. Hor. Od. iii. 24. 32, "sublatam 
ex oculis quaerimus invidi ; '* " laid to rest," positam; (4) " but indeed," 
sed enim, 

IV. (1) "Of earth** (adj.); (2) "to be ensnared," capi; (3, 4), 
"your child,** ncUa; "take your way,*' carpere . . . viam; "with 
tearless eyes:** comp. Hor. Od. i. 3. 18, "qui siccis oculis . . . 
vidit" 



EXERCISE LHI^ 

Sonnet, 1857 

My youth is passing from me : in life's May 

My deeds, poor fool ! are dreams and reverie, 
Changeful as clouds upon a summer day, 
That touch not earth. And all things chide me ; yea, 
As I overleaped a rivulet, ceaselessly 
With all its mountain-music rushing by, 
The glad stream and its ever-onward flow 
Made my heart gush with sorrow, that but I 

^ Exercises LIII.-LVI. are in Third Asclepiad metre. See the 
Introduction, p. zxzviii. 
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Stand idle, and am making for no shore. 

Sweet monitor ! but, long ere winter hoar, 
I will be pressing on to Helicon, 

My glorious goal ; and if I can no more, 
Like thee. 111 nurse some floweret of my own. 
To glad young hearts, and bloom, when I am gone. 

J. H. Burrow.^ 

Eetranslation 

I 

My years are passing by : (2) in life's fresh flower on 
naught save light dreams (3) intent do I waste time, (4) 
infatuated one ! But they meanwhile change their forms, 

n 

as on a summer day (2) a cloud spurns the earth in 
airy flight (3) Whatever I see chides me (4) as a loiterer. 
Lo ! where a rivulet hurrying rolls its waters, 

III 

not without echo of mountain, (2) sweetly prattling, 
bent on following its course. (3) It (ace.) by chance with 
roaming footstep (4) I lately leapt across : but with sudden 
tears my 

IV 

cheeks were bedewed, (2) as I grieved that thus far I 
was not seeking of my way (3) a goal, alone idle, as (4) the 
rivulet that admonishes me with its waters. But ere 

1 B.A., St. Cath. Coll., Cambridge, 1855, oh. June 20, 1876, "His 
saltern accumulem donis. " 
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that the hoary snows return, (2) I will steadfastly direct 
my course, whither glory calls (me) (3) and the abodes of 
Helicon. (4) And if I avail not aught besides, after thy 

VI 

pattern, fleeting stream, I will nourish (2) a flower, such 
as children with merry hand (3) may delight to gather, (4) 
living (ace.) after the death of the hapless poet. 

Hints 
I. (2) "On nought save," nil nisi; (3) "waste time," TnJUror, 
n, (1) " But they," quae ; " change their forms :" comp. Verg. AeTL 

ix. 164, " discumint variantque vices ; " (2) "spurns:" comp. Hor. 

Od. iii. 2. 24, " spernit humum fugiente penna ; " (3) " chide," increpo ; 

(4) "as a loiterer," cessantem; "rivulet" (to come in III. 2) ; "rolls," 

agit. 

in. (1) "Echo," murmur; (2) "prattling," loquax; "bent on," 

cer^Ms (with inf.) • 

IV. (1) " Were bedewed," mffusae {sunt) ; (2) "as I grieved " {dat 
of partic); "thus far," adJmc; (3) "idle," iners ; (4) "ere," pritbs, 
followed by quam beginning the next line. 

V. (2) "Steadfastly," ceHus; (3) "of Helicon" (adj.), JSmconius; 
(4) "after" (sign of abl.) 

VI. (1) "Pattern," ritus : comp. Hor. Od. iii. 14. 1, "Herculis 
ritu ; " (2) " stream," lympha ; " such as," si quis erit quern ; (3) " may 
delight," use the impers. constr. with Juvet; "to gather:" comp. Hor, 
Od. i. 1. 4; (4) ^'livmg " vividus; " death, "/wniw (pi.) 



EXEECISES LIV, LV 

The world's great age begins anew. 
The golden years return, 
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The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn. 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus rolls its fountains 

Against the. morning star. 
Where fairer Tempos bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize ; 
Another Orpheus sings again. 

And loves, and weeps, and dies, 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

write no more the tale of Troy, 

If earth Death's scroll must be ! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free : 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 

Eiddles of death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies. 

The splendour of its prime. 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take, or heaven can giva 

Shelley, 
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Ketranslation 

I 

Anew has the great order (2) of the centuries come 
round ; there is bom a golden (3) age ; her weeds, by the 
buffetings (4) of winter worn out, does the earth, like a 
serpent, renew. 

II 

Now at length a brighter Hellas rears (2) (its) mountains 
from clearer waters : (3) against the morning star does a 
new (4) Peneus roll (its) lovely tides. 

Ill 

A fairer Tempe blooms, (2) and Cycl&dSs lie slumbering 
on the deep, (3) where laughs a brighter sun. (4) Lo ! a 
nobler Argo cleaves the open sea, 

IV 

which bears other merchandise ; (2) another Orpheus loves, 
weeps, sings, and perishes. (3) Laertes^ son visits the shores 
of his fatherland, (4) which he has preferred to a goddess. 

V 

Write not the tale of Troy (2) if the title of Death is to 
be written on the earth ; (3) or mix with the frenzies (4) of 
Laius the joys that have been given to the free, 

VI 

though more deadly ^uiles (ace.) a Sphinx (2) subtler than 
the Theban renew. (3) Other sons of Athens shall arise, 
(4) and to remotest time a ray (ace.) of splendour, 
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VII 

like the setting sun to the sky, (2) shall diffuse, and shall 
leave behind all the blessings that earth can enjoy, (3) all 
that heaven (can) give, (4) if things that are too bright 
may not live. 

Hints 

I. (1) ** Anew : " comp. Verg. Eel iv. 5, ** Magnus ab inUgro saec- 
lorum nascitur ordo," which will suggest other words also ; (2) **come 
Toxmd" redeo ; (3) "weeds," lit. "slough," exuviae; "buffetings," lit. 
* * threats ; " (4) " serpent," coluber. 

II. (3) "Morning star," Luci/er ; (4) "Peneus : " comp. Ov. Met, i. 
569, "vocant Tempe, per quae Peneiis, ab imo | efifusus Pindo," etc. 
Hence Shelley's line, " Liquid Pe|neus was | flowing," is wrongly scanned 
"Liquid | Peneuswas | flowing "in Latham's .^i^Zi^^XaTi^ua^e (p. 520); 
"tides," latices. 

III. (1) "Fairer," use magis; "Tempe," Greek neut. pi.: comp. 
Hor. Od, i. 7. 4, "Thessala Tempe," and above, on II. 4 ; (2) "slum- 
bering," sopUae; (4) "open se&f" pelagus : comp. Verg. Aen, v. 8. 

IV. (1) "Other," "another" (of two), alter; (3) "Laertes* son" 
(in line 4), Ldertiades ; (4) " has preferred to : " note that, besides the 
construction like the English, as in "Judex honestum praetulit utile " 
{Od, iv. 9. 41), a converse one may be used, with posthdbere or postponere. 

V. (1) "Write not," noK, etc., and comp. Juv. Sat. viii. 221, 
*^Troicanon scripsit;" (2) "Death," nex ; "is to be written," fut. 
pft; (3) "mix," inf. depending on TioZi ; (4) "of Laius" (dissyll.) 

VL (1) "Though," lU: comp. Ov. Ep, ex. P. iii. 4. 79, "Ut desint 
vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas;" "more," Tnagis; (3) "sons of 
Athens," Ceeropidae; (4) "TB.yf^* facem. 

VIL (2) All. . . that," gt«)^; (2) "leave behind" (in line 3), d^esero; 
(4) "things that are too bright," qtuie fulgent nimium; "may not," 
nefaSf with inf. 

EXEECISE LVI 

Avenge, Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

H 
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Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heav'n. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

0*er all th' Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A hundred-fold, who having learned thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

Milton. 

Retranslation 



Be present. Almighty One, to thine own, (2) whose bones 
lie scattered over Alpine (3) snows ; to whom thy truth (4) 
(was) hallowed of old, while (our) fathers, an ignorant race, 

II 

worshipped (pres.) both stocks and storiea (2, 3) O ! be 
present, and from (thy) recording mind let there not fall 
the cries of thy flock, (4) which (ace.) in its native folds 
there massacres, 

ni 

alas ! the savage race of Italians, (2) and hurls-headlong 
from the cliff's mothers and children: (3) but the valley 
(redoubles) to the heights (4) (their) wailings, and the 
mountain redoubles (them) to thy heaven. 
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IV 

Let (their) blood live on the Italian plain (2) prolific, and 
(their) ashes scattered o'er the land, (3) where still the dread 
king on the triple height (4) is-cruel : so for thee a manifold 



offspring shall arise, in thy (2) law trained; which (offspring) 
the Babylonian woe (3) and the guile of the old way (4) 
may wisely shun with early step. 

Hints 

I. (2, 8) "Alpine snows," Alpivm/rigtis ; (3) "truth," verUas, 

II. (2, 8) ** Criea," voces (in line 8); "recording," memori (in line 
2); (4) *' masaacTeSf" foede necat, 

IIL (8) "Valley," awmWis; (4) " heaven, "i?oZi«. 

IV. (1) " Prolific, "/e(?M7Mit«/ (8) "triple," ^gfemmtw. 

V. (2) " In thy law trained," tuumfas edocta; (4) "shun," effugio. 



EXERCISE LVII^ 

Though the torrents from their fountains 

Eoar down many a craggy steep, 
Yet they find among the mountains 

Besting-places calm and deep. 

Clouds that love through air to hasten, 

Ere the storm its fury stills. 
Helmet-like themselves will fasten 

On the heads of towering hills. 

' Exercises LVII.-LXV. are in Fourth Asclepiad metre. See the 
Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
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^ If on windy days the raven 

Gambol like a dancing skiff, 
None the less she loves her haven 
In the bosom of the cliff. 

Day and night my toils redouble, 

Never nearer to the goal ; 
Night and day I feel the trouble 

Of the wanderer in my soul. 

Wordsworth. 

Eetranslation 
I 
Though with hoarse-sounding roar^ issuing from their 
fountains, (2) the torrents chafe against the crags, (3) still 
in peace beneath the lofty (4) mountain they may rest 

II 
Clouds, which a rougher breeze is chasing, (2) as often 
as the fury of the storms is hushed (3) hang motionless 
over the lofty (4) hills, like helmets. 

m 
Nay, if the raven, like a winged skiff, (2) scuds hither 
and thither, when the wind is fresher, (3) still it loves to 
glide down and hide itself (4) at last in the bosom of the 
cliff 

IV 
But the sun and the returning night (only) double for 
me (2) my cares : the goal recedes while it is pursued : 

(3) in truth I am tormented with a thirst for wandering 

(4) night and day. 
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Hints 

I. (1) "Hoarse-sounding," raucisontis; "issuing," eooMw ; (2) 
"chafe against :" comp. Hor. Od. iv. 14. 48, "obstrepit Oceanus Brit- 
annis;" (3) "in peace," tranquillua (dat.); (4) "they may," /as (sc. 
«is est), 

IL (1) "Rougher," moleniior ; (2) "storms," wimW; (4) "hiUs," 
iuga ; * * like hehnets, " ceu gcUeae, 

in. (1) "Nay," jwm; "winged," volatUis; (2) "scuds," rapUur ; 
" fresher," aerior ; (3) " to glide . . . and " (use partic.) ; " hide itself," 
aibdi (pass, form in middle sense). 

IV. (1) "Double," duplico (sing.); (2) "recedes," /Mgri< retro: 
comp. Verg. Aen, iii 496 ; "pursue," peto ; (3) "in truth," quippe ; 
"for wandering" (genit of gerund); (4) "night and day," iioctea 
per que dies, 

EXERCISE LVm 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur^s loved remains, 

Spread thy full wings and waft him o'er. 

So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror'd mast, and lead 

Thro' prosperous floods his holy urn. 

All night no ruder air perplex 

Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro' early light 

Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all your lights around, above ; 

Sleep, gentle heaVns, before the prow ; 

Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 
My friend, the brother of my love. 
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My Arthur, whom I shall not see 

Till all my widowed race be run ; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 

Tennyson. 

Retranslation 



ship, that sailest through the calm sea, (2) putting off 
from Italian shores, (3) and bringest back my Arthur's (4) 
dear remains ; 

II 

spread (thy) full sails, and over the waters (2) borne hither 
restore (him) to his companions sorrowing, (3) alas ! in vain. 
For thee (4) may a prosperous course ruffle the image of thy 
mast 

III 

on the surface of the waters, and through favouring (2) 
floods may it duly waft-on (his) sacred urn. (3) To thy 
keel all night (4) nowhere may a too boisterous 

IV 

wind be adverse, as it glides ; tUl on the dewy (2) deck at 
early mom thou shinest, (3) Phosphorus, shedding a pure 
(4) ray, like our love. 



In the vaulted sky let all the stars hang (motionless) ; 

(2) let slurnber hold you, O clouds, (and) you too, O winds, 

(3) such as now holds him, (4) a part (ace.) of our souL 
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VI 

O Arthur, denied, alas ! to my eyes, (2) till I shall have 
finished my widowed course; (3) not equal to thee (are) 
brothers to me, (4) nor a mother to her own son. 

Hints 

L (1) "Sail," vdifico; (2) "put ofif from," so^w (with abl.); (8) 
"Arthur," -4r<i*n^. 

11. (1) "Sails," smtLS; "waters," aequora; (2) "borne hither," 
advectibs; (3) "mast,** mcUtts (to come at the end of this line). 

in. (1) " Ruffle, "/m«flro; (2) "floods," aequora; "waft-on," jwo- 
veJio; (3) "aU night" (abL) ; (4) "boisterous," violens, 

IV. (1) "Be adverse," obficere; **dewy," vmidus; (2) "deck," 
puppis ; * * shinest, " refidgeo (fut. perf. ) 

V. (1) "Vaulted," cavus; (2) "slumber," sopor (to come at end of 
line 4); "winds," flamina; (4) comp. Hor. Od, i 3. 8, "et serves 
animae dimidium meae." 

VI. (2) "Till," dum (with fut. pft.) ; " equal to," inatar (with gen.) ; 
" thee " (at end of line 2) ; (4) " mother," genetrix. 



EXEECISE LIX 

A Canticle to Apollo 

Play, Phoebus, on thy lute. 
And we will sit all mute, 
By listening to thy lyre 
That sets all ears on fire. 

Hark, hark ! the god does play ; 
And, as he leads the way 
Through heaven, the very spheres 
As men, turn all to ears. 

Hereick. 
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Retranslation 



Phoebus, with (thy) right hand touch thy lyre, I pray ; 
(2) we, the crowd of men, will sit mute ; (3) 'twill be a de- 
light to listen ; (4) (our) ears bum with a strange fire. 

II 

Hark ! the god has now touched the strings of his lute ; 
(2) while he flies (as) a leader through the starry heaven, 
^3, 4) and the very zones in listening rival listening men. 

Hints 

I. (3) "To listen," auscvUare; (4) "bum," caUnb, 

II. (1) ** Hark," audin (5= avdisne) ; (3, 4) ** zones," ^%ra« (line 4); 
"in listening," etc., lit. "in ears rival {aeqtcant, with ace.) men with 
ears" {auritos) : comp. Hor. Od, i. 12. 11, "auritas . . . quercus." 



EXERCISES LX, LXI 

No war, or battle's sound 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood. 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 

But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of light 

His reign of peace upon the world began ; 
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The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean. 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 

The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fix'd in stedfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence. 

Milton. 

Eetranslation 

I 

The uncertain roar of wars is hushed, (2) the brayings 
of the trumpet sound not in all the world ; (3) now the 
spear is hung up (4) in the halls, and the heavy shield ; 

n 

and the heavy, scythed chariots are silent, (2) unstained by 
the marks of an enemy's blood. (3) Now, well-nigh speech- 
less, kings (4) with fixed eyes are silent, 

III 

conscious that they discern the Lord of kings. (2) But 
quiet repose brooded over the sky, (3) when the Prince, the 
source of light, (4) set foot upon the earth. 
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IV 

In deep silence was that night passed, (2) inaugurating 
for the nations a peaceful reign, (3) when in-wonder there 
was laid, (4) the surface (ace.) of the waves of the rough sea 

V 

sweetly kissing, the breath of the south-wind ; (2) and now 
to ocean fresh joys (ace.) gently (3) with mild voice 
whispering. (4) It (the ocean) is now silent, with settled 

VI 

waters pausing, while brooding lightly (2) on the calm sea 
the halcyon builds. (3) Fixed in silent gaze (4) the stars 
stand wondering, 

VII 

and with steadfast-regard bend low over their (2) King ; 
nor does coming Lucifer chase (them) away, or (3) the 
morning light of day, (4) warning them to depart 

Hints 

I. (1) "Is hushed," conticesco (pft.) 

II. (1) " The heavy, scythed chariots " (turn by " the loads of the 
bent {curvorum) chariots") ; (2) **an enemy's,'* Jiosticus, 

III. (2) "Brooded," iricubo (pft.) ; (8) "source," audor. 

IV. (2) "Inaugurating," auspicans ; (3) "in wonder," mirata ; 
(4) "the surface of," swnrrMSf to agree with the word for "waves" 
inV. 1. 

V. (1) " Breath," awra, coming as the subject of " was laid " in the 
previous stanza; (8) "whispering," to agree with "breath" above ; 
(4)"it,"^i. 

VI. (1) "Pausing," intermissus; (2) "the halcyon," alcedo, 

VII. (1) "Steadfast regard," ohtutus; "bend low over," cominus 
inminent; (8) "morning," adj.; (4) ** vrarmng," praemonens. 
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EXERCISES LXII, LXm 

Eang of kings and Lord of lords, 
Thus we move, our footsteps timing 
To our cymbals' faintest chiming, 

Where Thy house its rest accords. 

Chased and wounded birds are we, 
Through the dark air fled to Thee ; 
To the shadow of Thy wings, 
Lord of lords and Eang of kings. 

Behold, Lord, the heathen tread 
The branches of Thy fruitful vine, 

Which its luxuriant tendrils spread 
O'er all the hills of Palestine. 

And now the wild boar comes to waste 
E'en us, the greenest boughs and last, 
That, drinking of Thy choicest dew. 
On Zion's hill in beauty grew. 

MiLMAN. 

Retranslation 

I 

Almighty King, God most good, (2) Thy temple 
(ace), holy Father, we approach : (3) lo ! how, a sorrowful 
band, (4) we drag our wearied footsteps. 
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II 

and hardly do our cymbals chime in measure. (2) Thy 
temple, holy Father, we approach ; (3) to sorrowful maidens 
will it (4) give peace and repose. 

in 

To Thee, as birds sore wounded, (2) through the gloomy 
darkness of the air are we come ; (3, 4) let the protection 
of Thy wing extend its benign shade. 

IV 

Look back, mighty Father, on Thy vine ; (2) the profatie 
enemy hath defiled its bright tendrils in the dust ; its sacred 
shoots beneath his feet (4) doth he trample, 

V 

which but lately, with the luxuriance of its tender foliage, 
(2) clothed the well-watered hills of the Israelites. (3) 
Upon us, upon us is rushing (4) now the wild-boar, (as) his 
last prey ; 

VI 

whom ever green, ever lovely, (2) Sion saw stretching out 
glad branches, (3) and laughing, as we drank (4) the de- 
lights of Thy dew. 

Hints 

L (2) ** Approach, "(M^erfior; (3) *' band,*' caterm; (4) "footstep," 
pes. 

II. (1) "Chime," condno; "in measure," in numerum. 

III. (1) "Sore wounded,** volnere saudus; (2) "air" (the lower), 
aer; (3) "benign," mUis, 
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IV. (1) "Look back on,*' respido; see note on Ex. XXII. IL (3) ; 

(2) **the profane enemy," hostU . . . inpiica (to come in line 4); 

(3) '* shoots," fetus {sing.); (4) " trample," profero. 

V. (1) ** Which," qui, referring to fetus; "foliage," coma; (2) 
" well- watered," ** moiat," uvidus ; " Israelites," /sdcld^. 

VI. (1) "Whom" (ace. pi. fern.) referring to nos; (2) "stretching" 
(pres. inf.) ; (3) "as we drank," Mbentes, 



EXEECISES LXIV, LXV 

Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on : 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on : 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Should'st lead me on : 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 

Lead Thou me on. 
I loyed the garish day, and, spite of fears. 
Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone. 
And with the morn those angel faces smile. 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhila 

Newman. 
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Retranslation 



kindly light, onwards with good omen (2) leaxi for 
me, lead my steps bewildered in the gloom; (3) (for 
me) whom wandering (ace.) dark night (4) keeps away 
from pleasant home. 

II 

In a straight path guide my feet ; not too (2) distant 
fields does my mind prompt (me) to view, (3) (being) too 
headstrong : one (4) step will now be enough for me. 

m 

Formerly I sought Thee not by prayers (as) a guide ; 
(2) nor am I such-as I was, when alone (my) paths (3) 
to search-out I wished, (4) soon resolute to set-foot (on 
them). 

IV 

For the too- glittering day delighted (2) me, swelling 
with pride, nor yet unacquainted with (3) care : do Thou, 
I pray, of the age (4) gone-by be not mindful 



So through crags, wast€is, torrents, lead me, (2) pre- 
served so often by Thy power, (3) until, night being put 
to flight, (4) the rosy dawn grow light, 

VI 

and the long-lost company of loving ones (2) come forth 
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amid the ranks of the angels, (3) and, greeting with 
ardent (4) countenance the new-comer, rejoice. 

Hints 

I. (1) "Omen," auspex; (4) ** keep's away : " comp. Hor. Od, iv. 5. 
12, **diilci distinet a domo." 

II. (2) ** Prompt : " comp. " In nova/er< animm" etc., Ov. Met, i. 1. ; 

(3) "too headstrong," inporttmior, agr. with animus. 

III. (4) ** Resolute to " pertinax with inf. Comp. Hor. Od. iii. 29. 
50, **ludum insolentem ludere pertinax." 

IV. (2) **Pride,"/as^t«; * 'unacquainted with," maciw* (with gen.) 

V. (1) ** Wastes," avia, lit. "pathless places ; " "torrent," gurg<&s; 

(4) "dawn," ivibar, 

VI. (2) " Angels," caelicolaef -Urn. 



EXERCISE LXVIi 

Why dost thou haste, mom 1 From ocean's bed 

Too early hast thou sped. 
Before thy rising, clearer from afar 

Shone o'er rough waves the star ; 
The star to whose bright power the sailor prays 

Amid the doubtful ways : 
And sweeter, midst the dewy shadows heard, 

Piped in yon elm the bird. 
Sweet sleep, methought, drew near mine eyes to greet, 

Perchance with dreams as sweet. 
Is there no spell thy hurry to beguile, 

And stay thee yet awhile 1 

C. S. 

^ This and the next Exercise are in "Systema Pythiambicum 
prius." See the Introduction, p. xli. 
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Rktranslation 



Why hastenest thou, Auroral too hurriedly (thine) 
ocean (2) couch hast thou left, goddess. (3) Far more 
brightly, before thy rising, (pi.) over rough waves (4) 
shone the star, 

II 

whose bright power the sailor in uncertainty prays-to, (2) 
wandering over his course. (3) More sweetly meanwhile 
beneath the shades dripping with dew (4) did the deni- 
zen of the elm-tree sing. 

Ill 

And now, about to touch my eyes, kindly repose was 
at hand, with kindly (2) dreams perchance laden. (3) 
Whence am I to seek a charm^ wherewith I may persuade 
thee, goddess, (though) hastening, to delay (4) a little 
while ? 

Hints 

I. (1) **Hurrie(ily,"/<^*^^(«^J») ; ** ocean," man?iws; (3) **more 
brightly," splevdentius ; *'over" (sign of abl.) ; (4) "shone : " comp. 
Hor. Od, i. 12. 28, "simul alba nautis stella refulsit" 

II. (1) *' In uncertainty," iTicer^ws; (2) ** wandering over," ofterrans / 
** sailor," use the longer form, navita; (4) "denizen," incola. 

in. (1) "Kindly," almus; (3) "am I to" (deUb. subj.); "a 
charm," ars (abl., by attraction to the case of the relative) ; (4) ** per- 
suade," sttadeoy with inf., as in Verg. Aen. xii. 814, "lutumam 
misero . . . succurrere fratri suasi." 
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EXERCISE LXVn 

" A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine !* 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 

And press the rue for wine. 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green — 

No more of me you knew. 
My love I 

No more of me you knew ! 

"This mom is merry June, I trow, 

The rose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow 

Ere we too meet again." 
He tum'd his charger as he spake 

Upon the river shore ; 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake. 
Said "Adieu for evermore. 
My love ! 
And adieu for evermore ! " 

Scott. 

Retransiation 



" The gods to thee, fairest maiden, an anxious lot (ace), 
(2) It mournful lot, have given ; (3) since thou, when about 
to bind thy brows with the rose, bindest them only with 
thorns ; (4) and pressest the rue, not the cluster. 

I 
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n 

" How the eyes of thy swain glowed, and how he went in 
arms, (2) adorned with sky-blue crest ; (3) and how, girt 
in doublet of green, he traversed the wood, (4) thou 
knewest ; but, beyond this, nothing. 

Ill 

" Tis mom, and, as the summer brings back her midmost 
warmth, (2) the flower of the rose delights to expand, (3) 
But that flower will blush in the winter snows before (4) 
that I returning shall have beheld thee." 

IV 

He ceased : and turning away while he cries Farewell ! 
the reins (ace.) (1) he bent aside from the river's bank, (3) 
and shaking his bridle added these words at parting': (4) 
" My love ! for ever farewell ! " 

Hints 

I. (1) ** Anxious," soUicUm; (2) "inournftil,".;fe6i7i«.' comp. Hor. 
Od. iii. 7. 1; (3) ** since thou," quae, with subj. ; **wlien about to*' 
(fut particip.) ; "only," modo; (4) "rue," rftto. If this should be 
thought too modem a way of expressing the idea, try "and pressest " 
(or "gatherest") "Sardinian (sardSus) herbs." Comp. Verg. Ed. vlL 
41, " Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis ; " where, however, 
the best MSS. have Sardoniis. 

II. (1) "Swain," iwer; (8) "doublet," amichu ; (4) "knewest" 
(syncop. pluperf.) 

III. (1) "As . . . bring8back"(abl. absol.); **imdmost,** medius; 
(2) "expand," turgeo; (8) begin with aedprius; (4) "returning," 
redux. 

IV. (1) "He oeased:" comp. Verg. Aeru ii. 152, et passim; (2) 
"bend aside," retorqiteo: comp. Hor. Od. i. 2. 13 ; (3) "bridle," 

frenvm (pL); "at parting," supremo ore; (4) "my love," lux 
nostra. 
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EXERCISE LXVmi 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, Sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

well for the fisherman's boy, 

' That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 
But for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, Sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

Tennyson. 

Retranslation 

I 

Dash on the rocks thy waters, surging sea, (2) whose 
shore is cold and chill : (3) my voice obstructed refuses to 
utter the complaints (4) which rise in my mind. 

^ This and the next Exercise are in "Systema lambicum." See 
the Introduction, p. xlii. 

I 2 
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n 

Happy (is) yon seafaring boy, whom it delights (2) with 
his sister to sport ; (3) or (he) who, sitting in his hollow 
boat^ hia ditty (ace.) (4) renews free from care. 

m 

The ship with proud onset furrows the briny sea, (2) 
making for the hollow of the harbour : (3) who is to give 
to me the voices and the hands (4) which oblivion buries % 

IV 

Dash on the rocks thy water, surging sea, (2) over 
which a flinty crag is hanging : (3) alas ! that the sweet 
grace of time that is past (4) refuses to return to me. 

Hints 

L (1) "Dash," inlido (with dat); "surging," aesttians; (2) *' is 
cold and chill," algetfrigickim; (3) '^obstmcted," impe^Uus, 

II. (1) "Happy (is):" comp. Hor. Epod, it 1, "Beatus ille 
qui procul negotiis ; " " seafaring," Tumtima ; (8) " ditty," cantilena ; 
(4) "free from," soliUus (with gen.) Comp. Hor. Od, iii 17. 16, 
"cum famulis operam solutis." 

III. (i) " Onset," inpetus ; " briny sea," saXvm ; (2) " making for, " 
appetens ; (8) "is to give" (delib. subj.); (4) "oblivion," oblvoimn 
(pi.) \ " bury," comprimo, 

IV. (2) ** Flinty," durm ; " grace," detm ; " that is past," actus ; 
(4) " refuse," (2en^. 
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EXERCISE LXIX 

Grace for a Child 

Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand : 
Cold as paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee ; 
For a benison to fall 
On our meat, and on us all. 
Amen. 

Herrick. 

Retranslation 

Here Thou seest me stand before Thee, a tender child 

Uplifting both hands : 

(My hands) duly washed are like paddocks in coldness ; 

But I uplift both to Thee, . 

And pray (that) now in mercy this dinner (ace), God, 

And each one dining, Thou wouldst bless. 

Hints 
(1) ** A tender child," tmellus; (2) " both," uterque; (8) ** are like,'* 
"match/* aequo (with ace); "paddocks" (toads), bufon^s; (5) "in 
mercy," henigrvus; (6) "bless," heo, 

EXERCISE LXX^ 

Three flies a-flying 

Little thought they of dying : 

One flew upon a piece of bread ; 

Feeding on alum, she dropped down quite dead. 

^ This Exercise is in continuous Iambics, the metre of the last 
Epode (the only example of it in Horace). See the Introduction, p. xliv. 
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Likewise the second 
On sugary feast had reckoned ; 
But for a speedy death was fated, 
Because the sugar was adulterated. 

From her small head 

What tears the third did shed ! 

Quoth she, " Fly-paper on the wall 

Will rid me soon from sorrow's lonely thrall." 

Fdo de se 

In vain she wished to be : 
How so 1 A third adulteration 
Prevented death's much longed-for consummation. 

J. G. L. 

Eetranslation 

Three flies were flpng in fine weather : 
Carelessly they enjoy the breeze, without thought of death. 
But when one of them had tasted a piece of bread. 
That, being adulterated, straightway killed the little one. 
A sweet cake the second longed for ; ^ 

But the drugged slice consigned her to a like death. 
Streams (ace.) from her little eye did the third fly pour, 
Mourning for her companions. " On the spot," she cries, 

"will I die." 
And so she flies on to (some) paper attached to the wall. 
Which boasts of being deadly to flies, ^^ 

Detesting (her) life ; but alas ! unhappily surviving. 
She finds the threats of promised death (to be) vain. 
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Hints 
(1) "In fine weather," sereno tempore; (2) "carelessly, temere (the 
final 9 is scanned short in early and late Latin, as in Plantus and 
Seneca ; in the Augustan poets always elided) ; " without thought of," 
securus (with gen.) ; (3) "but when one of them," quarwm vma . . . 
^U; "piece," crustum; (4) "being adulterated," corruptua: "comp. 
Verg. Oeorg, n, 466, "nee casia liquid! corrumpitur usus olivi;" 
"little one " pa/rviUa ; (5) "cake," placenta; "long for," concupiseo; 
(6) "drugged," "adulterated," viHatus; "slice," qyuadra: comp. 
Mart Ep, vi. 75. 1, "cum mittis turdumve mihi quadramve placen- 
tae;" (7) "little eye," ocellm (on the use of diminutives in Horace, 
see Pref, p. 10) ; (8) "on the spot," ilico ; (9) "wall" (of a house), 
paries; (10) "of being" (inf.); ''deadly," mjortifer ; (11) "unhap- 
pily," fiude; (12) "vain," tnanw. 



VOCABULARY 

(To EXEEOISBS L-XX.) 

*^* This Vocafnilary is not meant to supersede the use of a Dictionary, 
hut only to be a guide for the words to be used, so far as they are not 
already given in the Notes. 



Able, to be, possum 

Adorn, to, d§c5ro, omo, -Are 

AfDetir, res 

AfBBCtion, amor, stndium 

AfiraiHy itermn, rursus 

Afired, senilis 

Air, aura; ( = tlie upper air), aether, 

(as the lower), aer, -eris 
Alas I heu, eheu (allowed as a 

spondee in Hor. Od, iii 2. 9) 
Alike, simul, pariter 
All, omnis ; alltogrether, cunctus 
Allowed, it is, Hcet 
Alone (adj.) solus ; (adv.) tantum 
Alongr with, cum 
Altar, ara 

Amid, amongr, per, inter 
Another (of two), alter 
Any, ullus 

Approach to, adeo, accedo, -Sre 
Arm, to, armo, -are 
Arms, arma, tela (n. pi.) 
Arouse, to, suscito, excito, -are 
Arrow, sagitta 



Afi^ ut, ceu, velut, sicut, non secus 

ac . N 

Ashamed, I am, pudet (me) 
Ask, to, r5go, -are ; quaero, -§re 
At least, saltem 
At lencrth, tandem, iam 
Attendant, c5mes, -itis 
Awake, to (transit. ) cieo > 

Bad, m^us ; badly, male 

Bank, ripa 

Bark (= ship), ritis 

Barren, sterilis 

Beauty, venustas 

Bee, ^pis 

Beguile, to, fallo, -Sre 

Behind, pon§ (ace.) 

Beloved, amatus, dilectus 

Beneath, sub (abl.) 

Benign, benignus 

Beyond, ultra (ace.); ( == more 

than), prae (abl.) 
Bird, Svis, voliioer, ales, -itis 
Black, ater; ( = glossy black), v^x 
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Blast, fl&men, -inisi flabrum 
Blood, sanguis, cnior ; bloody, 

cruentus 
Bloom ( = floarish)| to, vireo 
Boat, cnmba 
Bone, 58 (ossis) 
Bosom, gremium 
Both (together), ambo 
Bow, arcus ; bowstring, nervus 
Breath, spiritos, anima 
Bride, nupta, sponsa 
Bring, fSro (ferre) ; bring back, 

refero 
Brother, frater 
Bubble, to, sc&teo 
Buried, sepultus 
But, sed, at {ast not used in the 

Odes) ; ( = only), m3d5 
By (= at), ad 

Call, to, TOCO, -are 

Care, cura ; to care, euro, -are ; 

to take care (= beware), c^veo 
Cave, specus, caverna 
Celebrate, to, celebro, -are 
Chase, to,'fugo, -are 
Cheek, gena 
Child, puer, natus 
Childhood, puertia ; childlike, 

puerilis 
City, urbs 

Claim, to, vindico, -are 
Clear, clarus 
Cloud, nubes 
' Colour, color, -oris 
Come, to, yenio 
Commotion ( = din), strepitus 
Companion, comes, -itis, socius 
Complaint, questus, querella 
Concealed, caecus 



Conquer, to, rinco, -ere 
Couch, lectus 

Countenance, voltus, facies 
Country, rus ; (native), patria 
Cover, to, condo, -ere 
Cross, to, transeo, -ire 
Crown ( = chaplet), corona 
Cruel, saeyus, crudelis 
Cry (aloud), to, clamo, -are 

Daughter, Mia 
Day, dies ; daily, diumus 
Daylight, lux (lucis) 
Decur, cams 

Death, mors, fiEitnm, letum ; some- 
times the inf. m8ri ^ 
Deem, to, credo, -ere 
Defend, to, tueor 
Delude, to, ludo, -ere 
Deny, to, nego, -are 
Depart, to, abeo, -ire 
Despise, to, spemo, -ere 
Destined, destifnatus 
Devoid, to be, careo (abl.) 
Die, to, morior (mori) 
Displease, to, displiceo (dat.) 
Disposition, indoles 
Distant, remotus, longinquus 
Diverse, diversus 
Door, fSris (usu. in pi.) ; ianua 
Draw, to, duco, -ere 
Dream, somnium 
Drink, to, bibo, -ere 
Drive, to, ago; drive away, abigo 
Drop, gutta 
Drum, tymp^um 
Dry, siccus ; to dry up, sicco, -are 
Duly, rite 
Dutifdlness, pietas 
Dwell in, to, colo, -ere (ace. ) 
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Each, quisque, nterque 
Ear, auris 

Early, priscus, primus 
Eaorth, terra, tellas, -uris 
Ease, to, levo, -are 
Eastern, eous 
Enouirlit sat, satiis 
Enter, to, ineo, intro, -are 
Entreaty. See Prayer 
Eulogy, laus 
Even, vel, etiam 

Ever, umquam ; ( = always), sem- 
per, nsque 
Everywhere, passim, ubique 
Evil (adj. ) m&lns ; (subst. ), m^um 
Ehnilting, laetus, exsultans 
B, oculas, lumen 



FacOf 08 (oris), facies, voltus 

Fair, pulcber, candidus 

Faith, Hdes; fiaithftil, fidelis, 

fidus 
Fall, to, cado, -2re 
Far, for ofiP, pr8cul, longe 
Farewell, vale, valeas 
Farthest, extremus 
Fate, fatum 
Father, pater, genitor 
Favour, to, faveo (dat.) 
Festive, festus 
Field, ager, arvum 
Fill, to, Impleo, compleo, repleo 
Fire, ignis ; fiery, igneus 
Flame, flamma, ignis 
Flashingr, coruscus 
Flatterer, fautor 
Flight (of a bird), volatus 
Flower, flos; flowery, floreus, 

floridus 



Fly (= flee), to, fiigio, -ere ; to fly 

as a bird, v61o, -are 
Follow, to, sequor (sequi) 
Foot, footstep, pes (pedis) 
For, nam, enim 

Forbid, to, veto, -are ; prohibeo 
Form, forma, figura 
Foimt, fountain, fons 
Free, liber ; fk'eedom, libertas 
Full, plenus 

Gkurland, corona 

Gentle, lenis, tener, gSnialis 

Gift, d5num, munus, -eris 

Give, to, do (d&re) 

Gladness, gaudium 

Glide, to, labor (labi) 

Gloomy, tristis 

Glory, gloria, laus 

Glow, to, fulgeo, ardeo 

Go, to, eo (ire) 

God, deus, divus ; goddess, dea, 

diva 
Gold, aurum ; golden, aureus 
Grace, gratia 
Great, magnus, ingens 
Green, viridis ; to be green, 

vireo ; to grow green, viresco 
Grief, d51or, luctus 
Grot, antrum 
Ground, humus, solum 
Guard, to, tueor 
Guardian, custos, -odis 
Gushing, obortus 

Hair, capillus 
H£tll, atrium, aula 
Hard, durus 
Harmful, noxius 
Hasten, to, propero, -are 
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Haughty, superbus, saevus 

Head, caput, -itis 

Hear, to, audio 

Heart, c3r, pectus, -Sris 

Height (mountain), iiigum 

Here, hic 

Hid, to lie, mteo 

Hill,collis 

Hind, dama 

Hither, hue 

Hitherto, ante, antea, antbac 

Hold, to, teneo 

Hollow, cSvus 

Holy, sanctus 

Hoof, ungula 

Hope, spes 

Horn, comu 

Hour, bora 

How many, quot 

How much, quantus 

However (= yet), tamen 

Himi, murmur, -uris 

Human, bumanus 

Hurry, to, rSpio, -ere 

Husband, maritus, coniux, -ugis 

Hymn, bymnus 

HI (witb pain), aeger 

Infttnt, infans (in tbe Augustan 

I>oets usu. an adj. ; but subst. in 

Verg. Am, vL 427, Hor. Od. iii 

4. 20) 
Infatuated, demens 
Inferior, to be, cedo, -ere (dat. ) 
Innumerable, numero carens, iu- 

numerus, innumerabUis 
Instead o^ pro (abl.) 

Jest, to, iocor, -ari 
Join, to, iungo, -Sre 



Joy, laetitia ; joyftil, laetus 

Keep hack, (= delay), tardo, -are 

Blindly, bonus, benignus 

King, rex 

KnoWf to, scio, novi 

E^nown, notus 

Land, terra, tellus, -uris 
Laugh, risus ; to laugh, rideo 
Law, lex (legis) 
Lay, to, pono, -ere ; lay aside, 

depono 
Lead, to, duco, -ere 
Leafy, £rondeus, frondosus 
Leave, to, relinquo, -Sre ; linquo 

(no supine) 
Length, at, tandem 
Lest, ne 

Lie, to, i^o; lie open, ^teo. 
Life, yita, anima 
Lift up, to, adtollo, -ere 
Light, lux (lucis), lumen, -mis 
Light (adj.) iSvis ; lightly, levitw 
like, par (pfiris), similis 
like as, ceu, velut, ac velut (but 
see tbe v. 1. in CatulL Ixviii 65) 
live, to, vivo, -ere 
Lo I en, ecce, adspice 
Lofty, celsus, altus 
Long ( = for a long time), diu ; 

no longer, non iam 
Loss, damnum 
Lot, sors 
Lowly, humilis 
Lmrk, to, lateo, latito, -are 
Lute, lyre, citbara, lyra, testudo, 

cbeiys, barbitds 

Maiden, puella, virgo, -Inis 
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Manage, to, gero, -ere 
Margin, margent, mai^o, -mis ' 
Mark, signuin, n5ta ; to mark, 

signo, -are 
Martial, martius 
Mead, meadow, pratom 
Merry, hil^ris 
Mind, mens, animus 
Mindftd, mem5r 
Mist, neb^a 

Moist, uvidus ; moisture, umor 
Month, mensis 
Moon, luna 
Mom, at, mane 
Mortal, mortalis 
Moss, muscus ; mossy, muscosus 
Mother, mater, genetriz 
Mound, tumulus 
Mountain, mons 
Movement, motus 

Naiad, Naias, -^dis 

Natal, natalis 

Native, patemus 

Naught, nil, nihil 

Near, prope (ace) 

Nest, nidus 

Never, numquam, non uinquam 

New, novus; (= fresh), recens 

Night, nox ; nightly, noctumus 

None, nemo; (adj.) nullus 

Nourish, to, nutrio 

Now, nunc ; ( = by this time), 

lam 
Nowhere, nusquam 
Nymph, nympha, puella 

Obscure, obscurus 
Oft, often, saepe ; as often, toti- 
ens ; as often as, quotiens 



Old, vetus, -§ris, antiquus 

Onojd (= once upon a time), 

quondam ; (= once for all), 

semel 
Open, to be, p&teo. 
Or, yel ; or else, ant 
Orbit, orbis 
Ornament, decus, -Sris 
Over, per, super 
Overcome, to, vinco, -ere, snpero, 

-are 
Overshadow, umbro, obumbro, 

-§u:e 

Pcdn, d51or; to be in pain, 

doleo 
Pair, par (jtos) 
Pan, Pan (gen. Panis, aoc. P&na 

or Panem) 
Pass (time), to, duco, -ere ; Sgo, 

-ere 
Peace, pax (pacis) 
Pelias, Pelias (gen. Peliae) 
People, pdpulus 
Perchcuice, forsan, forsitan (subj.)» 

fors 
Pious (= dutiful), plus 
Place, 15cus ; in place of; pro 

(abl.) 
Plain, campus 
Play, to, ludo, -§re 
Pleasure, voluptas ; to be a 

pleasure to, placeo (dat) 
Plough, to, &ro, -are 
PlOTighman, ^tor 
PlTime, pinna 
Poet, vates 
Pour, to, fondo, -ere 
Praise, laus; to praise, laudo, 

-are 
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Prayer, prez (nom. and gen. sing. 

not used ; dat. and ace. sing. 

ante-class. ; mostly in plural) 
Present, to be, adsum 
Press (press out), to, premo, -Sre 
Prevail, to, valeo 
Prey, praeda 
Profane, profanus 
Proud, superbus 
Pure, purus 
Purple, purpura ; (adj.) pur- 

pureus 
Pursue, to, sequor (sequi) 

Quick, cSler, Placer 
Quickly, cito 

Radn, pluvia ; rainy, pluvius 

Rapid, celer, velox, rapidus 

Rare, rams 

Realm, regnum 

Recall ( = resemble), refero 

Recess, recessus, latebrae 

Redouble, to, itero, -are, gem- 
ino (ingemino), -are 

Re-echo, to, resono ; (trans. ) red- 
do, -ere 

Reed, calamus 

Rehearse, to, itero, -are 

Rein, frenum 

RQjoice, to, gaudeo, laetor, -ari 

Relate, to, refero 

Remedy, medicamen, -mis, medi- 
cina 

Repair to, peto, -ere 

Rest, quies, -etis, requies ; to 
rest, requiesco 

Rest, the ( = the others), reliqui, 
ceteri 

Restless, inquietus, trepidus 



Retreat, to, cedo, -ere 

Return, to (trans.) reddo ; (in- 

trans.) redeo, -ire 
Revisit, reviso, -ere 
Revolve (intrans.) to, volvor 
Rich, dives, -itis, opulentus 
Rigrht (subst.) ius (iuris) ; rigrhtly 

(= correctly), recte ; (= justly), 

iure 
Rise, to, surgo, -ere, orior (oriri) ; 

(of a storm, etc.), ingruo 
River, amnis, flumen, fliiyiua 
Rocun, to, vagor, -ari 
Roof, tectum 
Rose, rosa 

Ruddy, ruber ; ruddiness, rubor 
Rue (subst.) ruta 
Rule, to, rego 

Sad (in sadness), tristis, aeger 

Sail, velum 

Scare, to, terreo 

Sea, mare, pontus, aequor, mar- 
mor ; (open sea) pelagus ; (adj.) 
marinus 

Secluded, amotus, occultus 

Secret, secretus 

See, to, video 

Seeingr that, cum (subj. ) 

Self, ipse 

Sepajrate, to, separo, disiungo 

Serene, serenus 

Settled, certus 

Shade, umbra ; the sha.de8 (dis- 
embodied spirits), anunae, manes 

Shady, umbrosus 

Shine, to, splendeo, fulgeo, niteo, 
renideo, corusco 

Shore, litus, -oris, 6ra 

Shower, imber 
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Shut up, to, claudo, -ere 

Sick, aeger 

Sides, on all, tindique, passim 

Silent, silens, tacitus 

Silver, argontom ; silvery, argen- 

tens 
Sing, to, cano, -Sre 
Single, unus ; singly (use adj.) 
Sister, sdror 
Sit, to, sedeo 

Sky, caelum, p51us, aether, -eris 
Slay, to, occido, -ere 
Sleep, somnus ; deep sleep, 

sopor 
Sleep, to, dormio 
Smile, to, rideo, subrideo 
Snow, nix (nivls) 
So, sic 

Soldier, miles, -itis 
Song, cantus, carmen, -Ms 
Soon, mox, brevi 
Sound, s5nus, sonitus, strepitus 
Southern, australis 
Spare, to, parco, -ere (dat.), (=to 

forbear), with inf. 
Spea.k, loquor; speak out, elo- 

quor, profari 
Specially, unice 

Sport, Indus ; to sport, ludo, -ere 
Spouse, coniux, -ugis 
Spread, to, stemo, -gre 
Spring (of water), fons ; (of the 

year), ver 
Stain, m^ula 
Star, Stella, sidus, astrum 
Step, gressus, passus 
Storm, procella, tempestas 
Strain (= song), cantus ; (= din), 

strepitus 
Stream, amnis ; sometimes unda 



Strive, to, conor, -ari 

Struck, pulsus 

Struggle, to, luctor, -ari 

Styx, the, Styx (Stjgis) ; Sty- 
GTian, Stygius 

Such as, qualis 

Sudden, on a, rSpente 

Suitor, pr5cus 

Summer, aestas, -atis ; of sum- 
mer, aestivus 

Summit o^ summus (agr. with 
noun) 

Sun, sol ; sunny, apricus 

Surrender, to, trado, -ere 

Surround, to, cingo, -ere 

Suspect, to, suspicor, -ari 

Sweet, dulcis, suavis 

Swell, to (intrans. ) turgeo 

Swift, cSler, velox 

Take away, to, aufero, adimo, 
-ere 

Take care ( = beware), to, caveo 

Tear, lacrima 

Tell, to, dico, -ere 

That (dem. pr.) ille; (conj.) ut; 
( = but that), quominus, quin 

Then, tunc, tum ; ( = next in 
order), dein, deinde 

Thine, tuus 

Thither, illuc 

Thorn, spina 

Thrice, ter 

Throat, guttur, -iiris 

Thimder, tonitrus ; to thunder, 
t5no, -are 

Time, tempus, -dris, aetas; at 
times, quondam ; at the same 
time, simul ; 'tis time to, tem- 
pus (est), with inf. 
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TongvLB, Hngna 

Too (too much), nimis, nimium 

Touch, tactus 

Trample, to, calco, -are 

Treasure, gaza 

TriTimph, triumphos 

True, verus ; the truth, vemm ; 

Truth (personif.), Veritas 
Trumx>et, tiiba, classicum 
Turf, cespes, -itis 
Turmoil, tumultns 
Tyrant, tjfrannus 

UnerrlnfiT, certos 

United, iunctus 

Upper, superus 

Utter, to, edo, -gre, fundo, -Sre 

Vacant, vacuus 

Vale (valley), vallis 

Vapour, v&por 

Victorious, victdr (masc ) victrix 

(fern., admitting neut. pi.) 
Vigour, vis (no gen. or dat. sing.) 
Violet, viola 
Voice, vox 
Vow, votum ; to vow, v5veo 

Wan, pallens, pallidus 
Wander, to, erro, -are, vagor, -ari 
War, bellum 
Water, aqua, lympha {sometimes 

unda) ; watery, udus 
Wave, fluctus, unda 
Waving:, comscus 
Weariness, taedium 
Weary, fessus, languidos 
Weighty, gravis 
When (rel.) cum ; (inter.), quando 



Whence, undo 

Where (rel.) qua, ubi; (inter.) 
ubi 

While, dum (iudic.) 

Whirl, to, torqueo ; (intrans.) 
torqueor 

Whisper, siisurnis ; to whisper, 
snsurro, -are 

Whistle, sibilus; to whistle, 
stiideo 

Whoever, si quis, quisquis 

Wife, uxor, coniux 

Willing, v51ens 

Wind, ventus. (It is often pre- 
ferable to use the name of some 
special wind, as N5tus, Auster, 
Eurus, etc.) 

Window, fenestra 

Wing, ala, pinna ; winged, ales, 
-itis 

Winter, hiemps (hiemis) 

Wish, to, v51o (velle) 

Without, sine 

Wood, silva, nSmus, -^ris 

World, orbis ; ( = universe), mun- 
dus 

Would thatl utinam, o si (subj.) 

Year, annus ; yearly, annuus 
Yesterday, h^ri, hestemo die; 

yesternight, hestema nocte 
Yet (= nevertheless), tamen ; as 

yet, adhuc ; not yet, nondum 
Yield (afford), praebeo 
Youth (season of), inventus, -utis 

iuventa 
Youthftil, iuveniB, iuvenilis 

Zephyr, Zephyrus 
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A weary lot is thine, fair maid . 

Ah ! si Yous saviez comme on pleure 

April made me : winter laid me here away asleep 

Ask me no more : the moon may draw the sea . 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Break, break, break .... 

Come, sweet harp, resounding . . 

Cyriack, whose grandsire on the royal bench 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore . 
' Fairest isle, all isles excelling . 
Fairy Queen ! Fairy Queen 1 . 
From the forests and highlands 

Gk> rouse the deer with horn and hound 
Go up and watch the new-bom rill 

Here a little child I stand 

Here sleeps my babe in silence . • 

I held Love's head while it did ache 

If thou wouldst find what holiest men have sought 

In former days when, confined . 

In painted plumes superbly drest 
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King of kings and Lord of lords 
Know ye not that lovely river ? . 

Last night, above the whistling wind . 
Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom 
Like an army defeated . 
Loving she is, and tractable, though wild 

My Father's hope ! my childhood's dream ! 

My heart is disquieted within me 

My youth is passing from me : in life's May 

No war, or battle's sound 

bliss, when, all in circle drawn 

*0 UeXlov e&yarep 

thou who, exulting in golden youth . 

Play, PhcBbus, on thy lute 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways . 
Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain 
Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 
Sweet is the song of rivulets descending 

Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 

That there's a self, which after death shall live 

The heart of childhood is all mirth 

The misty clouds, that fall sometime 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower 

The world's great age begins anew 

Therefore, sharers of my sufferings 

Though the torrents from their fountains 

Three flies a-flying .... 
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Under the greenwood tree 

Up to onr altars, then .... 

Welcome, welcome with one voice ! . > . 

What ailed thee, Robin, that thou couldst porsue 

When I survey the bright 

When Nature tries her finest touch 

While fates permit us, let's be merry 

Whom we see not we revere • 

Why dost thou haste, mom ? From ocean's bed 

You first I call on, brothers o'er the sea 
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THE END 
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